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* epee many years ago H. G. Wells made his oft quoted statement that civiliza- 

tion is a race between education and chaos. This was a bold statement, and 
probably seemed to many to be unduly alarmist, but subsequent events have made it 
prophetic. At the outset, the statement raises questions which need to be considered 
before we can decide what education can or should do in the premises. We should 
know something about the nature of the chaos in which we find ourselves, about 
its causes and remedy, and about the part education may play in effecting the remedy. 
In particular we should know what the responsibility of the school is in comparison 
with all the other educational agencies that play upon the individual. 


+ From the nineteenth annual John Adams Lecture delivered at U.C.L.A., March 18, 1952. The 
entire lecture is soon to be published by the University of California. 
® FRANK N. FREEMAN has had a long and distinguished career in education. He has 
published widely in the field of educational psychology, was chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University of Chicago for many years, and Dean of the 
School of Education at the University of California from which post he retired in 1948. 
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It is a very common view that the crisis which confronts us consists mainly in a 
conflict between totalitarianism and democracy, specifically between communism 
and democracy. This issue is a real and vital issue, but it is not the one with which 
we are mainly concerned. Most of our problems would remain, even if this one 
did not exist. The truth is that there are serious marks of decay in democracy itself, 
or in the lands that we commonly call democratic. 

A widespread way of putting the problem is to say that the march of science and 
invention has forged ahead of the social sciences or of the organization of political, 
family, and community life. Evidences of conflict, or stalemate, and of breakdown 
in human relations appear on every hand. Many of our publicists have noted and 
deplored a widespread breakdown in morals. This has been revealed, not so much 
by a single large scandal, as by a whole host of minor scandals, and by an apparent 
cynical disregard of moral principles which has furnished the fertile soil for the 
growth of a whole host of malpractices. This wrongdoing is not confined to 
government employees, though it is appalling enough there. 

A deterioration in ethical standards and conduct also appears to exist in the 
private lives of the people. The extensive breakdown of the family, for example, 
seems to indicate not only a change in conceptions of the relation between the sexes, 
or in the notion of what constitutes proper grounds for divorce, but also in a 
general decline in the disposition of husbands and wives to be considerate of each 
other's interests and feelings and to follow the principle of the Golden Rule in 
their relation to each other. Too many marriages seem to be entered into in order to 
secure transient pleasure or indulge transient passion, without any idea whatever 
of adopting a permanent relationship which involves the acceptance and loyal 
discharge of a whole system of obligations. The moment the pleasure palls or 
slight difficulties arise such couples rush to the divorce courts to be relieved of the 
ties they have so lightly assumed. The tragedy lies not so much in the breakdown 
in marriage, great as that is, as in the breakdown in the whole system of morals 
which is thus revealed. 

Another example of the moral obtuseness of our time, which violates any tenable 
creed of democracy, is a prevalent spirit of prejudice and intolerance. The most 
striking manifestation of this spirit is the prejudice against minority groups in re- 
ligion, class, or race. To pretend that such prejudice is merely a trumped up charge 
of our enemies in order to divert attention from their own misdeeds is to deny the 
plain evidence of every day’s news reports. 

Even more serious than these manifestations of prejudice is the growing intoler- 
ance of opinion. The opposition to communism, and to the totalitarian methods 
by which it is imposed on the citizens within a country where it is dominant and 
by which it is propagated in other countries, is being diverted into a campaign of 
condemnation and vilification of all liberal beliefs and activities. The most danger- 
ous and reactionary aspect of this movement is the attack on the principle of aca- 
demic freedom in colleges and universities. This attack reveals the general ignor- 
ance of the public concerning the central importance of this principle and its abso- 
lute necessity to the advancement of learning. The opponents of communism, facism, 
and autocracy in government are seeking to impose on America the same methods 
of thought control that these systems have used in other countries to throttle all 
freedom of thought and expression. 
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Another alarming symptom is the serious deterioration in mental health in 
contemporary civilized countries. Making due allowance for the fact that modern 
methods of detection reveal cases that would formerly have been overlooked, and 
that the increase of modern hospital facilities somewhat distort the figures of the 
number of mental cases in hospitals and sanitariums, it seems reasonably certain 
that the number of persons afflicted with mental disorders is rapidly increasing. 

Mental disorders may be said to consist in or be derived from unresolved emo- 
tional conflicts. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that they arise from 
emotions that are caused by conflicts that are unresolved by the individual. They 
therefore fester in his mind and develop contradictory impulses, none of which 
can be satisfied in action. Or if some of them are expressed in action others will 
be thwarted. If this is correct as a general description, and I think it is, it would 
seem likely that some cases of mental disorder are due primarily to the circumstances 
in which the individual finds himself, and in other cases to the individual’s own 
character and personality. It is in the latter case that we may expect to find an 
ethical or spiritual implication. 

When the child starts out in life he is possessed of raw, untamed impulses which 
have no principle of organization or control. He has a number of insistent wants which 
he strives with much energy to satisfy. From the beginning he seeks to appease his 
appetite for food and to gain relief from pain and discomfort. He also has a strong 
bent toward activity by which he learns to manage his body, and toward the explora- 
tion of the world about him. He early becomes aware of his relation to the persons 
about him and of his dependence upon them, and seeks to secure their services and 
to attain a position of security with them. In all this he seems to feel and act as 
though the world of persons and things existed for his sake alone, and he evinces 
fear and anger at any threat to his security or any thwarting of his activities. He is, 
in other words, a complete egoist. 

As time goes on the child meets obstacles and opposition. He has to wait for his 
food, remain alone when he would like to be with his parents, refrain from handling 
or relinquish objects he would like to have, share the attention of his parents with 
others, and in many other ways recognize the limitations that are set on the satisfac- 
tion of his desires by the world about him, particularly the world of persons. He 
finds that he is living in a world of stubborn reality, a world in intractible things 
and of persons having their own wishes and their own will. 

The beginning of the foundation of the child’s mental health, as well as of his 
ethical life, is laid at this point. What the child must learn, if he is to be healthy 
in mind and successful in dealing with the world, is to recognize and accept the 
existence of forces which he cannot dominate and to learn to adjust himself to them. 
To do this on the pragmatic plane is the minimal requirement for successful living. 
Complete development as a human being, however, requires much more than this 
merely pragmatic adjustment. It requires that the person recognize and accept the 
limitations in his desires and actions, not only because he must, but also because 
he ought. A world of difference is present between Margaret Fuller's declaration, 
“I accept the Universe,” and Carlyle’s comment, ‘Gad, she'd better.” To accept 
freely because it is right and proper so to do, represents an ethical and spiritual 
attitude toward the world; to accept grudgingly because one must, represents a 
primitive and unregenerate state of mind. 
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The complete development of the human being, or the person, then, requires, in 
addition to a pragmatic adjustment, an appropriate system of thought and spiritual 
culture. It requires, in other words, both ethics and religion. 

It is evident that a central problem in human life is the relation of the indi- 
vidual to other persons and to the world at large. The modern age and our particu- 
lar part of the civilized world have lifted the individual from his submergence in 
the mass and have placed him on a pedestal. He is now monarch of all he surveys. 
It is my considered judgment that the true conception of the dignity and worth 
of the individual and of his rights and responsibilities underlies all that is best in 
our civilization, but that misconceptions and misapplications of the principle are the 
cause of many of our troubles. 

What is the conception of the individual which has made of the modern age a 
new era in the march of civilization? The conception has different elements and is 
manifested in a variety of ways, but it has certain central and identifying features 
by which it can easily be recognized. It means that the individual is recognized 
and valued as a person, for what he is in his own nature. Each individual is a person 
who has the attributes of a person. He is an end and not a means. His worth lies 
in his nature and not in what he produces. The personality of the little child is as 
worthy of respect as is that of the great industrialist, statesman, or poet. There is 
no distinction of race, caste, or wealth in the appraisal of the worth of a human 
being. 

Founded on this conception of the dignity, yes, the sacredness of the individual, 
is the principle of liberty, of self-determination. Only those acts are true acts of a 
person which are the expression of his own perceptions, his own appraisal, and 
his own decision. Only such acts can be called good or bad. Acts which are imposed 
on the person, which he does because another compels him, are not his own. They 
are acts of another. 

Why, if this principle is sound, and if it is accepted by the people of the Western 
World with practical unanimity, do so many troubles beset us? Why if we recog- 
nize the rights and privileges of the individual do we not live in peace and harmony? 
One reason, I think, is that we have drawn false conclusions and made false 
applications of this principle; and we have done so because we have ignored another 
principle which is equally fundamental and which is needed to balance the principle 
of the worth and dignity of the individual. Let us first consider some of the false 
beliefs that have become attached to the principle of individualism. 

An important false belief, which leads many people astray, is that the right to 
liberty is absolute and unlimited. It is obvious, however, that if two or more 
persons live in association with each other, they cannot have absolute liberty because 
the action of one might interfere with the liberty of another. Hence the qualifica- 
tion must be added, “insofar as the exercise of liberty of one does not interfere 
with that of others’; and this immediately plunges us into the whole question of 
the relations of persons to each other. One can only avoid it and be perfectly free 
by becoming a hermit. 

The remaining false beliefs could doubtless be derived from that concerning 
liberty, but they are so widely entertained and so deeply ingrained in the minds 
of many of our generation that it is necessary to spell them out. One of these is 
the right of the strong to exploit the weak. The argument, open or covert, is that 
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it is the god-like privilege of the strong, because he is superior in strength, acumen, 
or skill, to express his own desires and expand his own personality, even if doing 
so thwarts the desires and impoverishes or destroys the lives of others. So it has 
been thought right for society to permit and applaud the emergence of a few 
strong men who clambered to wealth and power on the backs of their weaker fellow 
men. 

Another false belief is that unrestrained competition is a necessary element in 
human life and that it provides the only condition of progress and productiveness 
in a society. Hence more and more violent competition is not only tolerated as a 
perhaps necessary evil, it is exalted as a central virtue. 

Correlative with the overemphasis on competition is the underemphasis on 
cooperation. It is obvious, as I shall shortly point out, that no great work can be 
accomplished without the combined efforts of many men. Those who despise 
cooperation doubtless do not deny this fact. They despise only voluntary cooperation, 
that cooperation that grows out of a recognition of mutual interests and represents 
a free desire to engage in mutual aid. 

To find a principle for the guidance of life and for the choice of educational 
policy, however, we must do more than correct the errors that have attached them- 
selves like parasites to the principle of individuality and the dignity and worth 
of the person. We must find the positive principle which accompanies this and can 
serve as the basis for deciding how human beings should act toward one another, 
and for planning and conducting the education of the young. 

The trouble with our prevailing doctrine is what it implies, if it does not explicitly 
state, that human beings are independent, self-sufficient, and the sole creators of 
their own well-being and the architects of their own careers. On the contrary, inter- 
dependence is the rule in every realm of life. For our physical existence and well- 
being, we are dependent not only on the bounties of nature but on the services of 
other men to cultivate and prepare these bounties and to deliver them to us—in 
return of course for the services that we perform. We could not provide by our 
own efforts the thousandth part of the material things that we require or enjoy—our 
food, our clothing, our shelter, our means of transportation, communication, cultural 
life, and entertainment. 

On the side of our mental and spiritual life, which distinguishes us as human 
beings, our dependence is even more basic and thoroughgoing than in the physical 
realm. We might make shift to sustain our bodily life by ourselves after attaining 
a modicum of physical growth and strength, though it would be of a mean, meager, 
and miserable sort. Our mental and spiritual existence at the human level would 
be utterly impossible without the association with other human beings which 
stimulates our mental powers and gives us the techniques and content of thought 
that have come down to us from countless generations of our ancestors. Consider, 
for example, our language, our number system, our science, our literature, our ethical 
systems and religion, our law and political organizations. What would our life be 
without them? The life of the dog, the cattle in the field, or the monkey in the tree. 
Did we create these things? No, we inherited them, Can we say that we are inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world? Only if we are blind to the facts of life. 

This conclusion of reason that we are enmeshed in a host of relations and that 
the principle of interdependence is as fundamental as is the principle of individu- 
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ality, is supported by the sanctions of religion. All the great religions emphasize 
the unity of mankind and have produced ethical systems in which the duty of re- 
straining selfish impulses and of seeking to promote the welfare and happiness 
of others is given a central place. 

We come now to the concluding task of trying to knit together into a harmonious 
whole the two main strands of our theory of human life and conduct, in order to 
show that they are not contradictory principles between which we must choose, 
but that they are the two essential and complementary ingredients of any adequate 
view of human life. The implications for education will grow naturally out of this 
analysis. 

The solution lies not in the resolution of the conflict between the self and other 
selves, but in the cultivation of a self that so includes other selves within its own 
consciousness that the recognition and satisfaction of their needs becomes a part 
of self-realization. It is possible for the person to think of himself as consisting not 
of the creature that is bounded by his skin and is driven by a few animal impulses, 
but of all that has gone into his making and of all those relations that constitute 
his mental, social, and spiritual life. These then become part of himself, and their 
neglect is not the rejection of something alien to himself but the denial of an es- 
sential part of himself. There will remain, to be sure, a conflict, but it will be a 
conflict between the narrower and broader self, ketween the lower and higher self, 
not between the self and the not-self. The resolution of this conflict comes about 
through education, cultivation, and discipline, particularly through self-education, 
self-cultivation, and self-discipline. 

This view of the matter illuminates the problem of liberty. The individual is 
free, yes; but he is only completely free when he has become a complete individual. 
So long as he seeks to attain ends which are in conflict with ends of other individu- 
als he must be restrained in order to preserve the equal rights of others. If, and to 
the extent, that he includes in his aims the welfare of others and the general good, 
he is free to pursue his ends without external restraint. 

Light is also thrown by this view on the problem of discipline. Discipline is not 
made superfluous or diminished in importance. Raw human nature is no more to 
be trusted than it is in the most authoritarian theory. The child or the man needs 
cultivation, training, and discipline in order to become in any degree satisfying to 
himself or serviceable to his fellow men. Discipline is necessary in order that one 
may become a productive worker, a cultured individual, a good citizen, or a happy 
person. It is a central feature of all education. 

The vital question which makes all the difference in the world is how the disci- 
pline is administered. It must be in conformity with the principle of respect for the 
personality of the individual. In other words it must be accepted by the individual 
and incorporated into his own aims and purposes. 

It is not the task of the school to solve these problems alone or to set itself up 
as the mentor of the community. The school is but one agency of the community 
and it must set up its standards and carry on its operations in harmony with the 
whole. It has, however, a distinctive task in crystalizing and interpreting the mind 
of the community as a basis for its teaching, and it has the duty as one member of 
the community to stimulate the other members to share with it in the formulation 
of the intellectual and spiritual foundation of their common life. 
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To fulfill its mission in helping to bring order out of chaos in our society, the 
school must not only try to develop belief in sound principles, it must also exemplify 
these beliefs in its dealings with the child. As it undertakes to give the child a con- 
ception of democracy, it must seek to lead him to form the habits of democratic 
living. 

An education that comprises these features that I have described will do much, 
I think, to reduce the chaos into which the world has fallen. It can do its share to 
correct the errors into which so much of our modern thinking has fallen, and can 
help to form a balanced philosophy of life. It can put its own house in order, and 
can adopt a policy that gives the child full scope for the development of his powers 
and the achievment of independence of thought and action, while fostering a deep 
sense of responsibility and of duty to obey the moral law. It must obtain the support 
of the community by consulting freely concerning its policies and procedures, and 
by establishing a position of leadership in finding a solution of the problems of 
our day and in making education contribute to their remedy. The times are too 
dangerous for educators to spend their energies in factional fights between them- 
selves or in conflict with the leaders of the community. Only the united efforts of 
the educator and of all free and responsible men give any promise of overcoming 
the chaos in which we still find ourselves. 

The menace of communism cannot be met by force alone. Its creed must be 
opposed by one that is equally clear and equally positive. The free world is weak 
because its creed is confused and ambiguous. It is too frequently one-sided in its 
exclusive emphasis on liberty and the dignity of the person, without also recogniz- 
ing the inter-dependence and responsibility of the individual. It neglects the para- 
dox that is embodied in the principie, ‘He that findeth his life shall lose it.” It 
must gain a creed and a faith that is worthy of the allegiance and sacrifice of free 
men. Education must play its part in promulgating this creed and in laying the 
foundation of a triumphant democracy that will not only win battles but will conquer 
the hearts of men. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Twentieth session of the annual 
CLAREMONT COLLEGE READING CONFERENCE 
July 21 through July 25, 1952 
THEME—READING: the key to discovery of oneself, other people and the world 
Behaving discriminatively is Claremont’s concept of the reading process, the nature of which is essen- 
tially the same regardless of the type of the activating stimulus. 
The 20th session will be of particular interest to educators concerned with the development of abilities 
to read more astutely ourselves and others and to read more effectively those things which affect 
human behavior. 
Jointly sponsored by 
Alpha Iota Chapter, Pt LAMBDA THETA 
and CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 


Address all inquiries to: Director of Reading Conference, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. 








Tue ROLE OF EDUCATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING' 


PSeaenritcCn BAXTER? 


b iges past decade has indicated conclusively, it would seem, that the United 
States is being called upon to fill a new role and one for which educated 
citizens will have increased responsibility. Potential leadership of the free world 
is being thrust upon the United States. It remains to be seen whether we are 
ready and capable of assuming that leadership. Do we know what and how to 
share? Are we sufficiently mature to enunciate our social philosophy and the 
principles upon which our institutions are founded? These for the moment are 
unanswered questions. 

It is the contention of this essay that the United States is rapidly realizing 
its possible position in the world of nations and will bend its energies to fulfill- 
ment of what is expected of it. It can and will do nothing less, for Americans are 
essentially idealists. While our practices fall short of our ideals, we as Americans 
do have a traditional belief in the individual and a faith in the ultimate destiny 
of mankind. Our past history verifies our willingness to sacrifice for that in 
which we have confidence. 

Formerly, citizens of the United States, because of their geographical separa- 
tion from the older centers of population during the years when communication 
was less rapid, did not find it necessary to concern themselves with international 
problems. They carried on national affairs with attention to state and national 
developments but without general concern for the internal conditions of other 
nations or of international relations. 

Suddenly we find ourselves as a nation elevated to a position of leadership 
in a great world-wide struggle for the minds of men. We are called upon to de- 
clare our own beliefs and democratic ideals, Our way of life is questioned 
and our social practices are challenged. We find it necessary to turn the spotlight 
of investigation upon ourselves in order to answer our critics and convince our- 
selves of our own beliefs. 

We have begun to ask ourselves with honesty and forthrightness whether we 
have sufficiently strong convictions and demonstrated moral and spiritual stamina 
to stand firmly on our traditional beliefs regarding the personal rights and 
social responsibilities of the individual. Also our friends among the other 
nations who believe with us in the freedom and self-determination of individuals 
are urging us to assure ourselves of our own framework of values. 


+ A condensed version of the 1951 Frank Ellsworth Spaulding Lecture delivered by Dr. Baxter. 
The purpose of the lectureship is to bring to Yale an outstanding American or foreign leader who 
will focus attention upon an important contemporary problem of general educational interest. 
® BERNICE BAXTER is Director of Human Relations in the Oakland Public Schools, 

author of numerous publications, and member of Northern California Alumnz Chap- 
ter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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America’s way of life is based upon intelligent citizen participation. Her 
readiness for responsible involvement in world affairs will be dependent upon 
the interest and understanding of the citizens of the states and communities of 
the nation. This broadened responsibility which the nation faces requires more 
extensive and also more sensitive educational procedures. The emotions of in- 
dividuals and groups will be affected. The times demand consumate statesman- 
ship and insight which are not easy to acquire nor simple to execute. The 
period is a critical one for educators as the requirements of loyalty oath-signing by 
educators will indicate. 

SELF-INQUIRY 


Alexis de Tocqueville spoke of our early American social philosophy as being 
of a “‘let’s-get-together and do-it-ourselves” quality. The early town meetings 
in our history bear witness to the accuracy of de Tocqueville’s description. Citizens 
met together and resolved their differences of opinion by direct argument. 
Majority decision prevailed. In the face to face situations of life prior to this 
century, Americans dealt with their own political and social problems in a direct 
manner. 

It is less simple today to deal with the affairs of government. Our problems 
are more involved and complex but they should not be beyond the judgment 
of citizens who are prepared to understand and resolve them. It is evident, how- 
ever, that citizens will need a much broader type of education in the skills 
of practical democracy if they are to meet successfully the issues of the day. 

One of the developments of the last decade has been a growing concern in 
community organization. There has been an awakening by many citizens to their 
own personal responsibility for developing in themselves and in others a sharp- 
ened awareness to the causes of social cleavage, tension, and disunity in American 
life. Citizens are realizing that they need new skills and changed methods for 
dealing with the problems of crowded metropolitan living, of large scale produc- 
tion, and of international relations. 

We know that as we congregate in large metropolitan areas, we of necessity 
must sacrifice a degree of citizen assembly to the less direct methods of repre- 
sentative government. Previously the involvement of each adult citizen in deci- 
sions which concerned the welfare of himself and of his family could make 
him an active agent in the affairs of his nation. At this midpoint in the twentieth 
century we are beginning to realize that citizens who are deprived of this sense 
of responsible citizenship tend to become mentally, emotionally, and morally lax 
about matters of citizenship. 

The present critical era in our national existence calls for clear and unequiv- 
ocal practice of the principles of democracy for which America stands. Con- 
viction regarding the values of individual freedoms and responsibilities are de- 
manded by our national and international policies. The way that conviction will 
be acquired is by making the United States truly democratic in the home, 
school, and community life of the nation. This is not only ‘‘a time for deci- 
sion” but it is also a time for creative thinking regarding immediate and long- 
term programs of action in behalf of individuals in our own country and in 
other countries of the world. 
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At the community, state, national, and international levels, we are being called 
upon to make judgments with the eyes of the world upon us. Our beliefs must 
be crystal clear, if consistent decisions are to be rendered in our social, economic, 
legalistic, and political practices. We are not going to be permitted to be 
inconsistent without the world being told of our shortcomings. 

When problems have required intelligent action in the past, the United 
States has trusted its enlightened electorate. Public education was counted upon 
to prepare citizens for the affairs of government. The concept of popular gov- 
ernment in America carried with it, as a corollary, the education of the individual 
for citizenship. American citizens within their community and state governments 
today, as in years past, should be able to turn to education with the expectancy of 
preparation for whatever they face. 

As citizens learn to give their attention to the solving of these more complex 
issues, they will look more and more to education to acquaint them with ways 
in which they can participate in world affairs, Americans have always taken their 
public affairs seriously. Although confused at times by leaders who are more 
interested in their own political fortunes than in American policy, in the long- 
run, the sound judgment of the people has prevailed. 

World War II brought with it a rude awakening to some of our own social 
shortcomings. We began to realize that practical democracy requires consistent 
and constant vigilance. We had let ourselves assume that democracy was being 
maintained, but we had permitted our internal behavior to fall far short of our 
world-wide avowed dedication to democracy. Flagrant discriminatory economic 
practices were called to public attention. Civil liberties in the United States were 
declared by our adversaries to be a myth. Some of the foreign press agents were 
giving constant advertising to our inconsistencies in dealing with minority groups 
within the United States. 

The titles of novels during the 1940's are significant. Some of these were ‘“The 
Promise,” ‘Winds of Fear,” ‘Go Down Moses,” “Arrows Into the Sun,” 
“Darker Brother,” ‘Strange Fruit,’’ “All-American,” “Intruder in the Dust,” 
“Cry, The Beloved Country,” ‘Willow Hill.” These books are an expression of 
our awakening. 

Realizing that some internal house-cleaning is a prerequisite to an unchallenged 
leadership of the free countries of the world, human relations have become 
the focus of attention within educational programs and within organized com- 
munity study throughout the United States. Community self-surveys and audits 
are today common. Investigation of employment, housing, recreation, education, 
public health, and public facilities reveal the extent to which residents of com- 
munities investigated are deprived of their constitutional rights, protections, and 
social privileges. Citizens are being urged to eliminate discrimination and tension- 
causing factors. 

As a nation, we have become alert to the fact that we cannot afford to let 
internal tension and conflict exist. To the extent that we permit ourselves to 
be divided by tensions and misunderstanding, to that same extent we are vulner- 
able to attack from within and from without our borders. If we are to be strong, 
every weakness in our national life must be viewed objectively and with courage 
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to overcome it. We now know this. 

This deepened sense of social responsibility should help to tie individuals into 
stabilizing experiences with other persons. Both individuals and groups must be 
sensitized to the essential relatedness which alone will preserve national and in- 
ternational integrity. 


EXTENDING OuR Horizons 


The nation is becoming generally more aware of the psychological implications 
of deprivations upon the personality development of individuals. Through sym- 
pathetic study and investigation of the well-being of children in our own Ameri- 
can society, an increasing number of responsible citizens are becoming vocal about 
our obligations to under-privileged people in all parts of the world. 

The free world, with America in the vanguard, is facing a crisis of great and 
lasting proportions. Individuals are demanding for themselves the freedoms 
which World War II placed in bold relief before the world. Shall the nations 
in which men are free to think and to act for themselves find means of convinc- 
ing individuals in less privileged areas of the world that they are capable of aid- 
ing them in their struggle to attain the basic necessities for physical and mental 
well-being? The success with which the United States meets this issue will de- 
pend upon the understanding and sensitivity with which Americans and other 
free individuals respond to the needs of these aroused peoples. 

Today, in 1952, the nations of the world are coming to realize for the first time 
that the problems of economic development in South and Southeast Asia are 
of concern to every man, woman, and child in the rest of the world. Five-hundred- 
seventy million people can not be hungry and homeless without their plight 
affecting the rest of the world. The question which western nations face is that of 
educating citizens in general to the psychological implications involved in this great 
world issue. It is more than a question of whether material aid will be given. Some 
gestures toward sharing technical knowledge and skill already have been made, but 
these have been limited. Does the United States know and will it accept the full 
responsibility which leadership toward world-wide-concern for individual well-being 
will entail in the years ahead? 

As the field of human beings broadens, will the United States consider the 
welfare of these individuals in a light similar to that in which it viewed the 
well-being of those who came to its shores as immigrants? Will it be able to live 
with itself if it makes only a token effort in behalf of these needy nations? 

The answers which we as a nation give to these questions will have an in- 
fluence upon us. We can not turn away from human need and still maintain 
the integrity which has characterized our national existence. We must be whole- 
hearted in our beliefs if we are to remain strong. 

These words of the psychiatrist are pertinent for both individuals and na- 
tions, for nations like people must have integrity. As the United States lives 
through its second century of existence, it should be clearly evident that it can 
not afford to pretend to be untouched by the needs of human beings who are 
living in poverty and ignorance. Intellectually it must understand the fact that the 
world can not exist “half slave and half free.” If it is to preserve the integrity 
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of its own faith and that for which it willingly has fought, the United States 
must mobilize to meet human needs wherever they manifest themselves. While 
it mobilizes to protect itself against aggressors, it must likewise mobilize its 
spiritual and moral resources toward unifying all who will respond in an all-out 
decision to eradicate fear and want from the world. 

If we accept the soundness of these imperatives—first, that we mobilize to 
eliminate internal tensions, prejudices, and civil and religious inequalities within 
the United States then, to strengthen the process of Democracy and finally to 
commit ourselves to a dedication to universal human well-being, we will have 
clarified and enunciated our goals. Having set our sights, we will study the frame- 
work which already exists for the practical pursuit of a nation-wide campaign 
and embark upon a defined program in which communities and states can par- 
ticipate. 

EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

Education's part in both affecting and in helping to determine State Depart- 
ment Policy is fast becoming an accepted reality. Those of us who have been 
permitted to represent our professions as members of U.S. delegations abroad, 
are especially aware of the role which education may fill in keeping the rela- 
tionship between the public and its Department of State one of understanding 
and of reciprocal benefit. This is education’s great chance to work effectively 
with governmental agencies in the extension of international understanding. A 
United States Office of Education, an Institute of International Education, or any 
other officially named or privately designated office or organization can not 
give the broad leadership needed without the support and directed energy of the 
great public school system of the United States. 

Our outstanding educational problem is the development of ethical concepts 
which will build into modern society, institutions based upon reverence and regard 
for human personality. Many of our leaders recognize the immediacy of this 
compelling challenge to the United States. The organized educational associations 
are facing this great opportunity, urging educators throughout the country to de- 
vote their full resources to this great present-day demand. 

Until men accept success in terms of upbuilding of human existence, force and 
police methods of control will overpower the influence of thought and ideas. 
We have permitted our economic life and even our judicial judgments to become 
increasingly sensitive to power and control, rather than to social obligation. 

If faith in the dignity of man is to become ingrained in maturing personal- 
ities, the social environment in which these personalities are developing will have 
to demonstrate this conviction. Farsighted persons in all walks of life are recog- 
nizing that a determined effort must be made to free community life of its 
prejudice, its lack of neighborliness, its absorption in material ends, rather than in 
concern for its people. 

The problem today is to reconstruct our framework of values, generating within 
ourselves a sense of personal responsibility for the well-being of all men. We 
of the United States, particularly at this time, must try to so implant our demo- 
cratic heritage into a United Nations Organization that the freedoms and 
social obligations which have given this country its uniqueness may flourish 
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in the centuries to come with broad benefit to individuals everywhere. If organized 
education is to assume a responsible role in extending international understanding 
there are some obvious services which it must perform. 

First, it must itself be free of prejudice, bias, and be completely above suc- 
cumbing to those mercenary practices for which men occasionally sell their very 
souls. Education can not be beholden to any class, to any political influences, to 
any group pressures at community, state, or national levels. Educators must 
grow out of their personal partialities and rise above the very common practices 
of prejudging and generalizing. 

Colleges and universities have a greater opportunity and greater obligation 
now than in any previous period to send forth leaders of thought who are intel- 
lectually fired with the cause of human justice. If our American population 
as a whole is to become more objective in its willingness to eradicate prejudice 
and human injustice, every learned society and every scientific discipline must 
join in explicitly relating the theories and facts of its respective field to the de- 
velopment of human beings who can live at peace with one another. 

Teachers, particularly, will need to be educated within a broadened college 
curriculum. Intercultural education and international education are more than 
subject or course titles. They deserve to be considered as basic and pervasive 
ideas that color and give point to all other learning. The world in which we live 
today is of intercultural composition, and its progress must be international in 
character. It is not enough today to educate within the culture of a single 
nation. 

Acceptance of the spiritual and ethical development of the individual as a 
goal would give American society a frame of reference for testing its social in- 
stitutions, including that of education. Today there still prevails the practice of 
evaluating education in terms of its capacity to help man earn a living rather than 
to lead a life. The socially creative leadership which should warrant approval, 
because of its service to humanity, often is rejected because of its insistence upon 
placing men first and material wealth afterward. 

It is timely for education’s own creative power to be unleashed in helping so- 
ciety to accept the perfecting of man above all other goals. Education and gov- 
ernment together could move toward world-wide recognition of the human being, 
if educators became willing and ready to lead in the enunciation of the rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of individuals and of society in general. 

Education can do no less than to move forward courageously in helping man 
to be more human. Even though war may induce inhuman behavior, education’s 
task is to upbuild man. Education must help children, youth, and adults to deepen 
their sensitivities to other men in spite of war or threats of war. 

The task before education in extending international understanding is a psy- 
chological one. Only as education takes leadership in the process of helping in- 
dividuals and groups to identify their belief with others, will humane causes have 
adequate support. All intellectual persons can be educated to first understand 
themselves, to understand others’ motivations, and then with determined effort 
to find ways of combining their strength in behalf of purposes in which they 
believe. 
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We, in the United States, have learned through our own national experience, 
that when given encouraging opportunity, individuals increase their talents and 
capacities. Our learning in this respect has been deep so that we have externalized 
our convictions in our democratic institutions. There has never been any waver- 
ing in our dedication to the self-evident propositions of freedom and justice 
for the individual, those premises upon which the Constitution of the United 
States stands. The trivialities of our prosperity may seem to blunt our sensitivity 
to our higher destiny from time to time. Being compelled to give attention to our 
own deeper convictions as a nation probably may save us from loss of our own 
perspective. The re-dedication of ourselves to our beliefs will be therapeutic for 
us as a nation. The question before us is whether or not we are sufficiently ma- 
ture in our democratic experience to grasp the fundamental significance of uni- 
versal human well-being. 

Will we give leadership and support in setting forth the ways through which 
man learns to find his own spiritual and moral relatedness to others? Have we 
inquired sufficiently into the processes through which the individual resolves his 
own self-centered desires and interests which conflict with the welfare of others? 
Having some insight into the learning which is required in the socialization of 
the individual, are there enough citizens in this country and other countries who 
are willing to engage in programs for extending this insight? 

Mobilization for individual development will require a many-sided and long- 
term action program. Slogans calling for the recognition of human rights, freedom 
from prejudice, and elimination of tensions will be futile unless there is also all-out 
commitment against power and prestige which in any form deprive the indi- 
vidual of his human rights. To raise the voice of humanity against privilege 
and power is to unleash the force and possible vindictive attack of which that 
power is capable. These are the hazards of efforts which seek to strengthen 
the cause of human beings and their personal and individual development. 

All of the understanding, knowledge, and insight which can be mobilized 
throughout the world will be essential to improve the lot of each individual. 
Realistic about the balance of power between nations, about invested interests, 
about the complexities of international conciliation, those who believe in human 
rights and freedoms, will have to go forward bravely. Their strength will be in 
the solidarity of free men who believe that international understanding can be 
achieved if man learns to know himself and other men. Mutual tolerance and re- 
ciprocal give-and-take are the essentials of cultural exchange between nations. 

Education’s part in international understanding is to increase communication 
between all free peoples so that they may combine their moral, spiritual, and 
material resources in the extension of humane living throughout the world. 
By cultural heritage, size, wealth, virility, and ideals, the United States is poten- 
tially capable of leadership toward a community of nations. Its experience quali- 
fies it for this place. The role which education today can fill is in helping to 
create a climate of social opinion and a firm national determination to extend 
human freedoms to all mankind and to improve life for individuals everywhere. 














cues OF VALUES BETWEEN 
NATIONS 


HUGH M. TINER# 


Se G. HOFFMAN, in a recent address in Los Angeles, pointed out that 
the conflict between the East and West is a moral one—a conflict of values. 
He then stated that if the West expects to win it will have to be true to 
its tradition and resolve the conflict on the basis of moral, spiritual, and psy- 
chological power. It is becoming more evident all the time that the West can- 
not afford to allow Russia to call its shots, choose its weapons, and persuade it to 
employ the implements used by Communism. The time has come when the 
West must begin to operate in the framework of its democratic tradition and 
attempt to maintain the offensive in today’s great battle for the minds of men. 
If the West is convinced of the moral and spiritual values for which it fights 
and is determined to employ techniques and instruments in harmony with these 
values, it cannot lose this psychological and ideological battle for the minds of 
men. If, on the other hand, it allows Russia to take the lead, choose its weapons, 
and make its decisions in harmony with her standard of values, then it will have 
great difficulty in meeting the crisis in today’s world. 

In an address delivered at the Institute of World Affairs held at Riverside, 
California on December 11, 1951, Mr. Hoffman suggested what he considered 
America’s real task to be in her quest for peace when he said, ‘“We have got 
to turn our backs on hate and fear in this country of ours and show the world, 
dramatically—that the government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, is the only government which gives the people an opportuntiy to grow 
and develop to their fullest capacity, materially, intellectually, and spiritually.” 

Americans need to know more about the implications of this conflict of values 
between nations, and they need men of faith, vision, and courage who are willing 
to follow through on these implications. 

The conflict of values is reflected in the cold-war, in the battle for the minds 
of men throughout the world, and in the ideological warfare which characterizes 
today’s world. It is not the purpose of this article to give an exhaustive philosophi- 
cal treatise on, or evaluative study of, the values over which the conflict has arisen, 
but we shall merely outline a few of these values which will show the basis 
for the conflict. 


NATURE OF TODAY’s WORLD 


Certain things about today’s world have been responsible for the conflict of 
values between nations being so pronounced. 
& HUGH M. TINER is President of Pepperdine College and former President of the 
United Nations Commission of Southern California. 
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The first thing which has accentuated the conflict is fear and suspicion. Men 
have built a world in which they are afraid to live. That bold prophet and popu- 
larizer, H. G. Wells, has envisaged the destiny of mankind as a race between 
education and catastrophe. Weapons of mass destruction, like the atomic bomb, 
have sharpened the truth of this perception. Men are realizing that unless they can 
somehow learn to live together according to certain fundamental moral and 
spiritual values they are doomed. This fear has led to suspicion and even hatred 
toward those with whom they differ. Being in the midst of confusion and operat- 
ing on the basis of fear, many have lost sight of real goals and values. Possessing 
somewhat a sense of futility and feeling that their own values are facing a crisis 
many Americans have been made keenly aware of the impact of this conflict of 
values in today’s world. 

Another thing which has made this conflict more pronounced is the realiza- 
tion in America that, as far as values are concerned, her scientific and techno- 
logical development has far outstripped her moral, social, and spiritual develop- 
ment. General Omar N. Bradley, Army Chief of Staff, reminded America re- 
cently of this fact when he said: 

With the monstrous weapons man already has, humanity is in danger of being trapped in this 
world by its moral adolescents. Our knowledge of science has clearly outstripped our capacity to 
control it. 

We have too many men of science; too few men of God. We have grasped the mystery of the 
atom and rejected the Sermon on the Mount. Man is stumbling blindly through a spiritual darkness 
while toying with the precarious secrets of life and death. 

The world has achieved brilliance without wisdom, power without conscience. Ours is a world 
of nuclear giants and ethical infants. We know more about war than we know about peace, more 
about killing than we know about living. 

This is our twentieth century’s claim to distinction and to progress. 

Men today need to be reminded that what General Bradley has said is the 
real tragedy in today’s world. Science has transformed today’s world into a 
neighborhood. Man must find and practice a system of values which will trans- 
form this neighborhood into a brotherhood. The East and West each feels that 
its system of values will bring this about. Each is attempting to gain influence 
in the world on the basis of its ideology and system of values. A real conflict 
has resulted. Modern means of transportation and communication have accen- 
tuated the conflict because the values of both East and West are being tested 
and both are having to battle for influence in a world market of ideas. 

Throughout the worid men who have been so absorbed with “‘things’ and 
“activities” need to do what James Truslow Adams had in mind when he said, 
“Perhaps it would be a good idea, fantastic as it sounds, to muffle every tele- 
phone, stop every motor, and halt all activity for an hour some day, to give 
people a chance to ponder for a few minutes on what it is all about, why they 
are living, and what they really want.” 

The solution to this conflict cannot be found until and unless men realize that 
the real power crisis in the world today is neither military, economic, nor political, 
but spiritual, psychological, and moral. 

Still another thing about the nature of today’s world which has made the con- 
flict of values between nations so pronounced is the divided state of the world. 
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Today's world is divided into three major communities: first, the Communist 
Community, with Russia at the center of the solar system directing her satellites; 
second, the Anti-Communist Community, with the United States at the center 
of its solar system, having keen catapulted into a more or less reluctant leader- 
ship; and third, for want of a better term, the Non-Communist Community, which 
has no definite solar system, but whose ideas and principles are best symbolized 
by India. The interesting fact is that this third community comprises quite a large 
percentage of the world. The first two communities are engaged in a most in- 
tensive cold-war battling for the minds of men throughout the world. Much of 
the battleground is in the area of human values. The conflict is great. Much de- 
pends on Americans knowing about the conflict, rededicating themselves to the 
fundamental values in which they believe, and attempting to see that their 
values become a reality in their living. The democratic way of life is great, but 
words cannot prove this fact to the world. Democracy, like good music, does not 
need defense nearly as much as it does rendition in today’s world. 


CAUSE OF CONFLICT 


This conflict of values to a great extent has resulted from three revolutions. 
The first revolution was set in motion by Jesus of Nazareth. He taught the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. His teachings made a great 
impact on the world. He taught that man’s ultimate duty is to God, that the 
most important values of life are spiritual and the highest value is love, that 
the individual person has dignity and worth as a potential child of God, that man 
is a free moral agent responsible to God and his fellows for his moral choices, 
and that right methods are as important as right goals. These ideas and values 
constitute the basis for our Western Culture. 

The second revolution which has accentuated this conflict of values is the 
Industrial Revolution. This revolution has had a great influence on the world. 
Mass production brought many maladjustments. The machine became the master. 
Real problems arose. Men lost sight of spiritual values and centered their atten- 
tion on material things. Conflicts arose ketween capital and labor. Each blamed 
the other for the conditions which existed. This revolution brought many human 
problems to the surface throughout the world and brought confusion. 

The third revolution, the Marxist Revolution, gained momentum because of 
the dissatisfaction and unrest which characterized the people of the world. It 
claimed to be a panacea for all ills. It blamed the conditions of the world on 
capitalism and democracy. It capitalized on the social injustices of mankind. 
It had its own system of values and tried hard to capture the minds of the 
world. It thrived on the insecurity of man. Through empty promises it gained 
many devotees. It promised material blessings. It fell far short of the idealism 
with which many were familiar, but it promised a “mess of pottage’ and men 
were hungry. Had it not been for the many maladjustments in the world—the 
chaos and confusion—Communism would have made no headway, but it soon 
became a great threat to the Western tradition which it blamed for all the ills 
of mankind. 

Today the East and West are engaged in a battle for the minds and hearts 
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of men, each attempting to prove that its system of values is better. The conflict 
is very real. 

Even though Communism and Democracy both speak of a warless world as 
their main objective and of the need for world brotherhood, their approaches are 
antithetical, Communism is revolutionary, emphasizing violent force as an instru- 
ment for achieving its goals; while Democracy is evolutionary, teaching that edu- 
cation and reform hold the answer to man’s problems. Communism is opportu- 
nistic, practicing the principle that the end justifies the means; while Democracy 
is moralistic, advocating that the means determine the end. Communism is ma- 
terialistic and atheistic, teaching that the state is the symbol of paramount value 
and that the individual is nothing; while Democracy emphasizes the brotherhood 
of man, the fatherhood of God, the sanctity of the individual, and the worth 
of the human person. 

In the conflict of values between the East and West, there are four basic 
issues concerning the nature of man which determine to a great extent what 
the values of each really are. These issues are: first, whether man is simply an 
animal or a creature of God endowed with special qualities which place him 
above the mere animal; second, what the place of the individual human person 
is in modern society, which involves the whole problem of personal freedom 
and human rights; third, the question of relationship between man and the state 
and between the individual and law, whether man exists for the state or the 
state for man; and fourth, the question of man’s ultimate loyalties, whether to 
the state or something else, and whether he can have loyalties other than to the 
state. 

These four basic issues have arisen time and again in United Nations meetings, 
especially in the deliberations of the Human Rights Commission. Man’s answer 
to these issues, to a great extent, determines his values. They must be considered 
if one is to understand the fundamental principles underlying the conflict of 
values between nations in today’s world. 


CONFLICTING VALUES 


An effort will be made to outline some conflicting values in today’s world. 
The real conflict is between Russian Communism and Western Culture. Probably 
the best method for bringing out the conflict into bold relief would be to out- 
line some of the basic elements and values which go to make up the Western 
faith. Upon an examination of these elements or values it can be easily seen 
just what the conflict is. 

Dr. Charles Malik, Chairman of the Human Rights Commission and United 
Nations delegate from Lebanon, has given serious consideration to this conflict 
of values. Being one of the leading lights in the formulation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, he has been in a position to gain firsthand knowl- 
edge regarding the conflicting values in today’s world. 

In a recent article Dr. Malik presents some of his ideas in this regard. He 
suggests in barest outline what he believes to be the elements of the Western 
Faith, the basic findings of the last 4000 years, findings which mankind can over- 
look or rebel against only at its supreme peril. 
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1. There is an objective truth to be sought and found, a truth about nature, men, society, history, 
and the final things. 

. There is a natural law and order to which we must submit if we are to be happy. 

3. There is an hierarchy of being, an order of values, a higher and a lower on the scale of things. 
Good consists in rejoicing in and obeying this order, evil, in trying to subvert it. 

4. Human reason, thoroughly disciplined in the cumulative positive tradition, is perfectly adequate, 
by free and critical inquiry, to discover this truth, this law, and this hierarchy. 

5. Man is free to be or not to be in the truth. He is free to rebel against nature. But as surely 
as the night follows the day,.if he rebels, he will have to pay a heavy price by way of suffering 
and death, even unto the third and fourth generations. 

. Our freedom of thought, conscience, and decision is something absolutely sacred. It is by this 
freedom that we share in the perpetual act of creation. Take this freedom away from man and 
he is immediately dehumanized. 

7. The other person is never a means only, but always also an end. 

8. The human person does not exist for the sake of society and the state: on the contrary, society 
and the state exist for the sake of the human person. 

9. History is not all in vain, we do not start all over again. There is a real, positive heritage ac- 
cumulating itself for thousands of years. This heritage of truth and being is the most precious 
thing in the world. 

10. There is a God. He is a living person. He created Heaven and Earth and has authentically re- 
vealed Himself in history. His essence is love, and therefore He both suffers and has suf- 
fered for our sins, and always forgives. 

11. The intellectual and spiritual principles in man are supreme over any other principles; thus our 
primary duty is to seek the kingdom of God and His righteousness. The material is derivative 
from the spiritual. 

12. Man is destined to eternal life. Our present life is a mockery and a hopeless unintelligibility 
without reference to the next. 


-) 
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Dr. Malik then concludes, “This is the ensign of truth in whose name alone 
it (the West) can fight and conquer.” He then contends for a revival of faith 
on the part of those dedicated to the above values. 

Probably no person will agree entirely with Dr. Malik in all of his twelve 
points, but these do serve as a satisfactory basis or beginning point in a discussion 
of fundamental values. 

In order to compete effectively in the conflict of values in today’s world, those 
of the West must do several things: (1) become better acquainted with the fun- 
damental values which they believe in, (2) make these values more prominent 
‘in their day to day actions, (3) attempt to present to the world the supreme 
values of the democratic way; and (4) operate, not on the basis of fear 
and hate, but in a positive and constructive manner to show the world that the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people, based on funda- 
mental moral and spiritual values, is the only government which gives the 
people an opportunity to grow and develop to their fullest capacity, materially, 
intellectually, and spiritually. 

In the great conflict of values in today’s world, the West must show dramati- 
cally and conclusively that it stands forthright for those values for which men 
have fought, bled, and died throughout the ages of history, namely: the dignity 
and worth of the human person, human rights and fundamental freedoms, the 
freedom of man to make his own choices and select his own ultimate loyalties, 
and the feeling that the law and the state exist for man and not man for the 
law and the state. 








Qaur AMERICAN HERITAGE OF 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


MILDRED SANDISON FENNER# 


is YOU remember Edward Everett Hale’s story of “My Double, and How He 
Undid Me’’? A minister, whose sermons were suffering in quality because his 
community activities kept him so busy, hired an understudy to make all the required 
public appearances. This double, Dennis, resembled the minister in appearance but 
was too stupid to be trusted to speak extemporaneously. The minister, therefore, 
taught him four routine responses. Use of one or another of these met every occasion 
—until one hapless day when Dennis brought forth all the responses at the wrong 
times. And that was how he undid the minister. 

When your editor asked me to write on “Our American Heritage of Moral and 
Spiritual Values,” my answer should have been one of Dennis’ stock replies: 
“There has been so much said, and, on the whole, so well said, that I will not 
occupy the time’’—or the space. Having lacked that wisdom, I now proceed to 
borrow from some of the so much that has been said. 

Most thought-stimulating, in my opinion, is the Educational Policies Cominis- 
sion’s Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (NEA, 1951). Chapter Two 
outlines ‘a generally accepted body of values which the American people tend to 
use as a compass for finding their way through political, social, economic, and per- 
sonal issues.” The ten values thus definitely set up are presented here in terms of 
my own observations. 

First of the values mentioned by the Policies Commission is this: the supreme im- 
portance of the individual personality. 

There was Karen, who came to the Sunday School nursery for the first time, with 
only “‘ma-ma” and “da-da” in her speaking vocabulary. One of those adorable 
youngsters over whom adults inevitably exclaim, she left the nursery that Sunday 
with her vocabulary doubled. ‘I cute,’ she announced proudly to her parents. 
Barely a toddler, but she has an awareness of self, an understanding already of the 
supreme importance of her own individuality. 

Take the Cunningham children. One boy was a fast learner. In the public 
schools, his father reports, ‘‘he was pushed along rapidly, literally had his nose 
rubbed in books. The other boy was slower at language skills, and he was encour- 
aged and given special help—plus all the time in the world. The system adapted 
itself to their individual needs, instead of forcing both to conform to a meaningless 
age-grade standard under which one would have loafed and been regarded as 
‘bright’ and the other would have suffered and been called ‘dumb.’ ”’ This is in the 
best tradition of our American heritage, which recognizes the varying needs and 
abilities of individuals. 

& MILDRED SANDISON FENNER is Managing Editor of the N.E.A. Journal, author 


of N.E.A. History, and co-author of Pioneer American Education. Dr. Fenner is a 
member of Alpha Theta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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Second, moral responsibility: 

John is a bully. Doug, Jackie, and Kenny followed his orders to the letter and 
were in trouble always. “Not that we want to do what John says,” Kenny ex- 
plained to his teacher, who was trying to help him stand on his own feet. “It’s 
just that we're scared not to. He beats us up.” 

“Ali three of you at once?” 

“Well, no. He licks us one at a time and the rest of us hide.” 

Change won't come overnight, but the teacher has in the last few weeks made 
real progress in leading Doug, Jackie, and Kenny to understand the benefits of 
cooperation and their responsibility to resist being influenced against their better 
judgment. She is finding it more difficult to help John use his leadership to con- 
structive purpose. But in the belief that the stronger the individual, the greater his 
moral responsibility, she works at the problem and may succeed. 

Melba’s problem is different. At fifteen she craves the privileges of adulthood. 
“Nobody but me has to come in so early. You treat me like a baby.’’ When life 
gets complex, however, she returns to the security of parental decision. The teen- 
ager, says the latest ASCD yearbook, ‘‘in his relationships with both the home and 
the outside world . . . is in a state of flux. He is like a baseball player leading off 
first base, eager to steal second but afraid to get to where he cannot scuttle back to 
first if occasion demands.” Maturity and self-discipline are hard-won and come only 
with the acceptance of moral responsibility. 

Third, institutions as the servants of men: 

“In the old country,” says the grandmother down the street, “parents commanded 
and children obeyed.’ She sighs and probably longs for the authoritarian family 
life of the old country. Her son, who is kind, does not remind her of his childhood 
rebellion against that dictatorship. He and his wife, without abdicating their re- 
sponsibility as parents, allow their children to have a voice in many family deci- 
sions. 

If you were to ask them, “Does the home, or the school, or any other social 
institution exist to serve people, or do people exist to serve institutions?” they 
would have to think a while, because abstractions are out of their line, but then 
they would say, “People are more important than institutions.” I know, because I 
asked them. 

Fourth, common consent: 

The children are planning how they shall spend their time, this second day 
after Christmas. Nancy is already curled in a chair, reading one of her new gift 
books. 

“Come on, Nancy,’ urges Chris impatiently. “Let's play three-handed Canasta.” 
He shuffles his new deck lovingly and efficiently. “Quit reading.” 

Nancy answers with dignity: ““What’s the use of making ‘A’ in reading if I don’t 
read?” 

Jean is plugging for a taffy pull. Finally Chris proposes that they make the taffy 
and eat it while they play Canasta. Jean likes this idea. Nancy doesn’t but decides 
to go along with it. 

“Chris and I will do the cooking,’ Jean concedes, ‘‘and you can keep on reading 
till it’s time to pull the taffy.” 
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It is easy to see how they have grown in their use of democratic processes 
since two Christmases ago. Then, the vote was two to one in favor of playing 
Authors. Chris, the defiant minority, tore some of the cards. Nancy, in retaliation, 
hid his puzzle. Jean refused to speak to either. It was an unhappy day, as days 
have a way of being until the fundamental importance of common consent is 
grasped. 

Fifth, devotion to truth: 

Teddy, aged four, was called ‘‘the destroyer’ because he broke what he 
touched. Knowing that punishment followed discovery, he started denying re- 
sponsibility for each new accident. His father gave him a lecture on the im- 
portance of telling the truth always. 

“But you don’t,” Teddy charged. “You told Grandma you went to church 
last Sunday and you didn’t.’” His father admitted to himself in chagrin that ac- 
tions speak more truly than words. 

An entirely different aspect of this matter of truth was illustrated by two 
men on the streetcar. The man with the big voice was speaking to his friend 
as freely as though they were alone. “Of course I’m against communism. The 
more I find out about communism, the better I like democracy. That’s why 
garden variety of citizens like you and me ought to understand a lot more 
about communism than we do.” 

His companion looked about uneasily. 

“Otherwise,” the big voice continued, ‘how can we help combat it? Might 
as well expect a doctor to fight a disease he’s never studied about.” 

‘Maybe so, but don’t talk so loud, Tom. Some people think the very word 
‘communism’ is subversive.” 

“This is the United States of America, man. I’m not going to give up my 
right to freedom of speech.” 

At that point in their conversation they left the streetcar, while at least one 
passenger groped to recall Milton’s words: “Who ever knew truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter?” 

Sixth, respect for excellence: 

Polio left Gwen so handicapped physically that her parents despaired of a 
normal life for her. Yet she is a college student now, her gift for creative writ- 
ing was so well recognized that she was voted the member of her senior class most 
likely to succeed. 

Jim doesn’t learn easily and this is his second year in the second grade. His 
teacher told him that he cleans the blackboards beautifully. ‘I reckon I'll get 
to be the best blackboard cleaner in the whole school,’ he boasts happily. 

Wade grew up in the “east end” section of a snobbish small town, where to 
be an ‘“‘east ender” was virtually to belong to the untouchables. But he had brains. 
We ran into him in Washington not long ago—he is an educator with a 
Ph.D., and formerly a captain in the Army. What a wonderful and amazing thing 
democracy is! 


Seventh, moral equality: 
Spelling was Louise’s Waterloo. She had difficulty even with her own name 


and one day omitted the “i.” This was grist for the mill of her third-grade 
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colleagues who gleefully seized upon the inadvertence. Thenceforth she was 
known as ‘the louse.’”” Never popular, she was now the victim of every joke. 

Only Barry, a quiet, thin little boy, refused to join in her persecution. “I 
don’t want ‘em to do that to me,” he explained to his mother, ‘‘and that’s why 
I won't do it to Louise.’” His parents wondered if his application of the Golden 
Rule would withstand pressure and it did. 

One day he came home with the indignant news, ‘They're calling me ‘the 
louse,’ too, now, because I took up for her.’ But after a good dinner had 
made the world seem brighter, he commented philosophically, ‘Anyway, I'd 
rather be the kind of louse who takes up for somebody than the kind of louse 
who calls people louses who aren't louses, wouldn’t you?” 

His parents have reason to hope that if they and his school and his church 
and television and the movies and the other influences on his life are wise in- 
fluences, he will grow up to be a citizen who insists on justice and fair play. 

Eighth, brotherhood: 

Of the many fine thoughts in Spiritual Values in the Elementary School (26th 
yearbook of the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals), none carries 
more impact than this incident, ‘Born Color-Blind,’”’ recounted by F. B. Smith: 

One day a Negro woman asked the principal if there were any Negro boys 
in a certain Cub Scout Pack. She wanted her boy in that pack but didn’t want 
him+to be the only colored boy. The principal said he would find out. 

A few days later he met one of the Cubs in uniform. He asked him, “Arthur, 
are there any colored boys in your Cub Pack?” 

Arthur thought a bit, looked up seriously, and replied: “I don’t know. I never 
looked.” 

Ninth, the pursuit of happiness: 

“Linda is going to be a missionary,’’ her mother wrote in her newsy once-a- 
year letter. ““When I tell you I’m pleased, you'll nearly faint. You'll recall how 
I refused to belong to the Junior Missionary Society when we were kids, for 
fear I would ‘get the call’ to be a missionary. I guess it was because ours was 
a family of ministers and missionaries with never quite enough money that 
I early determined to have money and happiness. 

“As you know, Joe and I have done fairly well financially. It’s funny, though. 
Our neighbors and friends who have almost everything money can buy aren’t 
particularly happy. After a lifetime of thinking otherwise, it’s hard for me to 
admit that material possessions don’t insure happiness. 

“When Linda was little, she would receive cards from my Aunt Mary. You 
remember her. She’s the one who was a missionary in India for thirty years. 
Linda would say, ‘I want to be a missionary like Aunt Mary.’ One day I said, 
‘Don’t be silly, Linda. Do you think you could be happy living the way Aunt 
Mary does?’ 

“And Linda answered, ‘Aunt Mary is happy!’ After that I was always looking 
for the happy people and I discovered they were the teachers, the preachers, 
and others who give of themselves. So in the long run Linda probably won't 
regret her choice. I'll confess that I couldn’t voluntarily give up my ease and 
comfort and security—but she can and I’m proud of her.” 
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Tenth, spiritual enrichment: 

It was evening and Randy and his aunt were sitting on the front steps. Sud- 
denly into the rose and gold sky there soared a white kite flown by a neighbor 
child. 

“Look how high that kite flies,” said Randy. “Why, it’s so high that God 
could reach down and touch it.” Then he added wistfully and reverently, ‘I 
wish He would.” 

The expectant, radiant look on his little face was more beautiful than the 
sunset. His aunt felt humble and grateful to her very young nephew for shar- 
ing with her this moment of faith. 

For Susan, art had spiritual values. She was looking at the painting in the 
living room. She did not know that it was painted by a famous artist. ‘“There’s 
something about that picture,’ she marveled, ‘that just makes me feel good 
clear down to my toes.” 

On the other hand, the arts left Gordon cold. ‘I don’t give a hoot about 
poetry,” he was fond of saying. Gardening was his one love. His teacher intro- 
duced to him several stanzas by Ida Thomas which have convinced Gordon 
that there’s a connection between poetry and gardening and between gardening 
and God: 


Man plows and plants and digs and weeds 
He works with hoe and spade; 

God sends the sun and rain and air, 
And thus a garden’s made. 


He must be proud who tills the soil 
And turns the heavy sod; 
How wonderful a thing to be 
In partnership with God. 


These homely vignettes are submitted to you in the belief that our American 
heritage of moral and spiritual values gains new vitality when considered in the 
light of our every-day experiences. I trust that in the process of attempting to 
interpret, I have not misinterpreted. For who—including Dennis, the minister's 
double—would want it said of him that he “undid” such distinguished publica- 
tions as an Educational Policies Commission report and the Pi Lambda Theta 
Journal? 

















eMorar AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
AND THE HOME 


MILDRED W. CRANSTON ® 


T HERE is almost no way for a parent to write about moral and spiritual teaching 
in the home without sounding stuffy. My first draft of this paper seemed unbear- 
ably dull, patronizing, and righteous. My children would not like it. Neither do I. I 
therefore am revising it, and I have two things to say as a foreword. The first is 
that no parent has all the answers nor ever will. He is also likely to make mistakes. 
Let him, therefore, be extremely humble from the start; let the introduction to most 
of what he will say to his children be something like this: “According to the light 
I now have, these things are true, but I am still learning.’’ The second is that chil- 
dren have a great deal to teach the:r parents. The development of the moral and spir- 
itual life in a family can never be one-sided, and the children often contribute to the 
understanding of the parents. Life is rich and rewarding to the degree that all mem- 
bers of the family share ideas with one another. Therefore, in the inevitable con- 
flicts that arise between parents and children, hopefully not violent, but coming 
naturally in the growth of the family, the elders must be prepared to listen and 
possibly to learn and modify their own views. If we believe in progress we must 
support the theory that each young generation has the possibility of improving upon 
the old. 

This is a time when a good deal of “buck passing” is taking place on the matter 
of who shall teach moral and spiritual values, as well as how it shall be done and 
when. The critics of the schools are declaring that those institutions are assuming 
the prerogatives of church and home, in taking over ‘‘the whole child.” The critics 
do not explain, by the way, how the child can satisfactorily be fractionalized! 
The schools retort that they have found it necessary because so many parents 
have abdicated. The church complains that it cannot do an adequate job in the 
limited time allotted to it, and in the face of parental indifference. The parents, 
bringing up children in a confused and busy world, find little opportunity to teach 
matters of great importance—in fact often they cannot even find their children! All 
too often, with the argument waxing warm about them, the children are neglected, 
or they are increasingly confused because the authorities differ from one another. 
There should be no conflict. There is more than enough for all of us adults to do. 
We have been rudely and belatedly awakened to the importance of the task before 
us by the recently published facts concerning the use of narcotics by juveniles, ath- 
letic scandals, and wholesale cheating. Parents particularly must search their hearts 
and reinterpret their job. 


& MILDRED CRANSTON has taught in China, at Boston University, and at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands. She has served as a member of a City Council, as a member 
of a Board of Education, and as member of the National Board, Y.W.C.A. She has 
been a contributor to the Aflantic Monthly, and to religious and educational publi- 
cations, She and her husband, Earl Cranston, Dean of the U.S.C.’s School of Religion, 
have three children—John, Margaret, and Florence. 
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The home is the natural laboratory for the development of all worthwhile ideals. 
In the first place, it is the primary institution in the child’s life. The child’s early 
years are spent almost exclusively in the bosom of the family. Here he learns how to 
act so as to win approval, and he knows very early that objectional conduct meets 
with disapproval and punishment. With a great deal of help he begins to see the 
difference between right and wrong. He starts to make choices, and as he grows 
older and wiser he moves with increasing freedom. Even at an early age he should 
be regarded as a contributing member of this most basic and rudimentary democ- 
racy, the family unit. 

In this early pre-school period the home helps the small child to establish certain 
important principles which have a bearing on his moral and spiritual life. He is 
taught good personal habits. He gains a respect for hard work. He learns that 
there are rewards for successful work and penalties for failure. He is helped to 
take a share in the labor of the household. The story of “The Schmidts of Cincin- 
nati” in the Ladies Home Journal for February, 1952, should be an inspiration to 
all parents of young children, for in it is the account of the way in which four little 
boys are learning responsibility and cooperation. These lessons take unlimited 
patience and persistence on the part of the parents, but they are infinitely valuable. 
Honesty and fair-play are best taught in a family setting, particularly when there 
are several children under the same roof. Reverence, more easily caught than 
taught, is learned first in the family. 

In the second place, the home is always the basic social unit for the child. Here 
he spends his holidays, his time before and after school, and here he sleeps and 
stores his belongings. As he grows older life becomes vastly more complicated and 
confused. The ideals, learned earlier, come in conflict with what he discovers else- 
where. Oftener than not the conflict occurs through his contacts with other children. 
If he has been helped to use his freedom well, with an ever increasing range of 
choice, he will generally work out his own salvation with good results. But, if 
the early protective pattern of the home has not been modified as he grows older, 
there will be confusion and often rebellion against the parental idea. Sometimes 
the revolution is delayed until late youth, but nearly always it occurs. The transi- 
tions from infancy to childhood, and from childhood to youth are not difficult for 
the child or his parents if the steps are foreseen and carefully prepared. 

Certain principles appear to me to be successful, and I pass them along with 
humility. 1. From the child’s earliest years allow free discussion in the family of all 
problems, particularly those which involve moral and spiritual issues. There should 
be no taboo subjects. Never let a child be talked or laughed down. Let each 
member have a voice, and insist that each be heard and respected. 2. Discuss im- 
portant matters in a relaxed atmosphere, and wherever possible keep at least one 
jump ahead of a crisis. Many a good issue has been positively incinerated by 
families who got too hot without evoking any light at all! Occasionally a righteous 
cause is lost because the wrong time of the day was chosen with argument resulting, 
rather than discussion. 3. Try to keep parents and children working on the same 
team instead of setting one’s self unconsciously, as a parent, on an antagonistic 
basis. And, in like manner, try always, as parents to look upon church and school 
as allies. Excuse their frailties and expect that they also will forgive yours. 4. Do 
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not be too concerned about your inadequacies as parents in the teaching of proper 
values. Your example counts more than your words; therefore, concentrate primarily 
upon your own ideals and choices. In a crisis a child will react as he has seen you 
do under similar circumstances. 

There are many difficulties in the way of doing a satisfactory job in the realm of 
moral and spiritual education. One is our preoccupation with a thousand other tasks. 
We are rushed, tired, and probably cross. A certain amount of unhurried time 
is necessary for the task of developing proper values, and we have to sacrifice 
other activities to make room for it. I like the story by Ralph Gray in The National 
Geographic for February, 1952, of the trip taken by him with his wife and three 
young children through “Lincoln Land,” with the rewards of reverence and 
patriotism that came to the children and parents alike through knowledge of the 
Great Emancipator. The pilgrimage meant a sacrifice of other vacation plans, but 
the results in terms of family appreciation of great values were worth it. 

Other obstacles to education in these areas are awkwardness, embarrassment, or 
sheer ignorance on the part of parents themselves. The solution is not in avoiding 
the issue, but in practice. Our children are, incidentally, very forgiving of our 
mistakes, and if they are started along when they are young, the education is not 
difficult. 

A further obstacle is that we fall too often into a rut as parents, relying on 
scolding after the harm is done, instead of taking care of the matter before the 
crisis arises. So much of our attempted moral and spiritual education is utterly 
humorless and without imagination. As parents we cannot always win, but a 
failure should be a spur to a different kind of attack. Getting a child to laugh at 
himself is infinitely better than scolding and humiliating him. 

Children are no worse now than they ever were. Actually, they are probably better. 
But there are more of them than ever before, and there is much publicity concern- 
ing their failures. Like people of all ages since the beginning of time they need 
education, and parents are their natural teachers. 











eMorar AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
AND THE CHURCH 


MARGARET HARGROVE # 


“And we shall take our heritage of tears 
And build us souls to stand against the years.” 


UCH lines written by a young woman, a college student, in the early part of the 
last decade, indicate the need, and the recognition of that need, for the re- 
discovery and the nurture of those moral, spiritual, and religious values on which 
life is ultimately founded and eternity forever based. In the midst of a fragmentary, 
hyper-taut, impermanent, fear-ridden, and vice-conscious world there is heard anew 
the individual and the corporate cry for a strengthening faith and a restorative 
balance. 

The response which the Judaeo-Christian tradition has long given forth sounds 
insistently today in even more impelling tones—‘‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God.”” As men and women we have 
wandered off on every conceivable path and every inconceivable detour, with no 
ruling center for our lives, only to find that we are caught up in a maze of tech- 
nological advance aiid widespread paucity of spirit that summons the divine 
within us to keep pace with a humanity of teeming millions that is clamorously on 
the march. The church believes that such a march will best be made on the highway 
that leads to the City of God whose inhabitants are distinguished by the nature and 
the quality of their affections. 

The attitude of the church, as I interpret it, is one of hope and faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of good over evil, and its members work, therefore, in a community 
of effort, in the climate of joy, but not of foolish optimism. Church and synagogue 
alike recognize with distinct realism the moral and spiritual decadence which is 
prevalent in the lives of many individuals, in large numbers of homes, in the 
immediate community, and in society at large. With this recognition is the effort 
to minister to the body and the minds of needy peoples as a concomitant to the 
unique ministry which the church offers to the spirit. This community of effort 
in a fellowship of service is a distinguishing characteristic of the church in obedi- 
ence to the command of ‘‘even unto the least of these.’’ The church, as the founda- 
tion stone of democracy and free institutions, not only extols the dignity of the 
individual but in the midst of chaotic upheaval and much apparent futility pro- 
claims the worth of each individual, the ‘stubborn ounces’ of each person’s weight 
in the scales of right and wrong. And finally in the Christian tradition of the 
Reformation with emphasis on the priesthood of all believers, a large body of the 


& MARGARET HARGROVE, former Dean of Lake Erie College, is Executive Secre- 
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church holds that the real purpose of men and women is joyously to serve God 
in every area of human life—God, whose most perfect revelation is in Jesus 
Christ, with a continuing manifestation in the Holy Spirit. 

Against such a background, the church knows that there are no easy answers 
to the question of moral and spiritual regeneration. The word regeneration implies 
what an American philosopher said of the Pélgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan, 
to the effect that such a book would have no appeal to the ‘‘once-born” man, that 
only the “twice-born” man would feel the touch of its power. Only thus would he 
be able, as did that traveler, to test the depths or shallows of the last river by his 
faith in the king of the realm. 

Five characteristics of the modern scene were alluded to in the opening para- 
graph of this discussion. The list is by no means complete or conclusive, but it does 
furnish examples of what the church as a social institution can say in situations with 
which we are all confronted. 

The fragmentation of our lives grows greater from day to day. As we achieve 
more time for individual and group pursuits and thus shorten our working hours, 
we are using increased leisure to attain less coherent living. Ours is a jumping-jack 
age, with the attempt to swallow much in education, entertainment, and edification 
in capsule and digest form. We have learned to fly to any part of the globe within 
sixty hours, and have deluded ourselves into thinking that we can thus spread 
our mental and moral and spiritual wings, and also encompass those realms in split 
seconds. The church calls us to a recognition of the wholeness of life, a real 
integrity of living that demands not piece-meal existence but a synthesis of facts 
and faith and action. The historian Toynbee notes an idea of far-reaching conse- 
quence, the fact that God is an active force in history means that the goal of his- 
tory, however dimly sensed in human terms, is the Kingdom of God, an aspiration 
which redeems the record from being a futile tragedy of blood and fragmentation. 

The tensions of modern life are clearly seen in racial and class struggles, evident 
in our own communities, large and small in varying degree, and throughout the 
world in widely separated places. Here truly humanity’s tents are struck and in 
that forward surge, unless it is to be a barbaric retreat, the church proclaims the 
essential unity of its faith. For God hath made us all of one blood and Christian 
faith affirms that men are not only equal under God but also brothers, ‘‘kinsmen 
in a family that shall endure forever,” as the dean of the Yale Divinity School 
wrote for the 30th annual observance of “Race Relations Sunday” this year. 

In a society that has seen more shifts in population than any other in history, we 
witness a mobility that tends to make for a lack of permanence in our moral and 
spiritual lives. The accompanying sense of futility threatens to cut us loose from 
the steady moorings provided by purposeful existence and meaningful activity. 
In this regard the church affirms one increasing purpose in the plan of God, a 
truth that grows in revelation to man from age to age but never changes in its 
basic terms of strength and permanence. It is such a covenant that is a bond of 
fellowship to all believers. 

Fear and hysteria, suspicion and smear tactics engage the minds of men and 
women to an unprecedented degree in our day. We seek the warmth of security 
in a climate that is chill with dread and with the unwillingness of some to take 
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their full share of responsibility for themselves and in turn for those others who 
cannot bear the full burden. Here the church recognizes the supreme worth of 
every individual and the sanctity of his personality as a child of God, proclaiming 
that he has been created “‘a little lower than the angels and crowned with glory 
and honor.” The respect for all such individuals accorded in the bond of love, 
ever stronger than hate, makes for a community where certain individual rights 
are relinquished for the welfare of the group. In such a community fear and sus- 
picion do not flourish; they themselves are rather the darkness which does not 
overcome the light but is penetrated by the light. 

The corruption in public and private life is a favorite subject for newspapers, 
politicians, churchmen, laymen, and private citizens alike. No catalogue is neces- 
sary to remind us of dishonesty, brutality, and perversion, nor is the church blind 
to these realities. They must be dealt ‘with through civil and criminal channels but 
matters must be examined more deeply and dealt with at their source, and the real 
solution sought in the joint efforts of the home, the school, and the church if any 
regeneration is to come. Only as we translate our beliefs into every area of life and 
work will we achieve that living sense of vocation, the essential undergirding of 
the moral and spiritual values which is necessary to reclaim civilization. It is in 
such a spirit that Brother Lawrence said, as he went about his work in the monastery 
kitchen: “The time of business does not differ with me from the time of prayer; 
in the noise and clutter of my kitchen I possess God in as great tranquility as if I 
were on my knees.” 

And so we return to a point similar to that at the beginning, with a quotation 
from another young student, the editor of a campus newspaper: “Give us some- 
thing real. We have grown tired to death of smatterings of knowledge dispensed 
by professors and instructors hired to teach that smattering and nothing more. 
We want constant training in the constant things of life . . . in every course, in 
every department, in every institution. We want discipline in the job of living. 
We need it—and we want it—now, and from now on.” To them and to the whole 
host of seekers after knowledge and faith in things spiritual, the church would 
say, in the language of the Testament, New and Old, “Heaven and earth shall 
pass away but my words shall not pass away.” ‘My word shall not return unto me 
void but . . . shall prosper in the thing whereunto I sent it.” 

Moral and spiritual regeneration will not be achieved overnight or put on 
merely as a new garment. It is a process of growth, of struggle even, that begins 
individually and corporately in the deep conviction that it is ‘He that hath made 
us and not we ourselves.” The church can be a testing ground wherein a confused 
civilization may rediscover and act upon the ultimate truths of man’s relationships 
—to his God, to himself, and to his fellow man. Thus together with God and 
with each other we can move ahead creatively and hopefully in a unity of spirit 
and in a practical striving toward the ideal represented in that world in which we 
shall “work for the joy of all and the woe of none, the blessing of all and the hurt 
of none, the life of all and the death of none.”’ 
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eMorar AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
AND THE YOUTH AGENCY 


HENRY W. WALTZ* 


Yo" agencies and their workers are vitally concerned about spiritual values. 
By ‘“‘spiritual values” is not meant the values as demonstrated by the life of a 
recluse. Rather, ‘‘spiritual values” is taken to mean those values which each person 
needs in order to live creatively in our American democratic society. They are the 
same values which our great religions have fostered and they are the same which 
our democracy requires. All these values are related to the worth of the individual, 
the brotherhood of man, and the fatherhood of God. America has fostered this 
concept and through it has become great. 

For the most part, youth agencies don’t talk about spiritual values as such, but 
they spend a tremendous amount of time trying to make these values real. If pos- 
sible, they would provide adequate opportunities for every person, in every part of 
town, in every walk of life, for the rich and the poor. 

The job isn’t simple and it isn’t easy to describe. But a few examples will serve 
as illustrations. 

“Two-thirds of these boys are my former customers.” The juvenile court judge 
and the police official were chatting at the banquet given to honor the boys who 
had played in the first football season conducted by one youth agency, just a year 
after the “‘zoot-suit” riots rocked Los Angeles. The agency was one of ten which 
had joined together in the Los Angeles Youth Project and received a grant of 
money from the Community Chest to do something about gangs and underprivi- 
leged neighborhoods. 

The boys at the banquet were mostly Mexican. They were obviously ill at ease. 
The dinner was scheduled to start at seven, but the boys did not arrive until almost 
nine. This was the first ‘‘dinner’’ most of them had ever attended—the first time 
they had ever been at a social gathering with public officials or with persons of 
standing in the community. Whether or not they would appear at all had been a 
question. How did they know that this was not a trap? 

Most of them were out of school. It was not their fault nor the school’s nor 
their parents’—just a combination of all. In Mexico they had known how to get 
along and so did their parents, but here things were different. They couldn’t speak 
English too well and their parents couldn’t speak it at all. When they clashed 
with their teachers their parents couldn’t help them. The boys couldn’t understand 
the police, the neighborhood, or the community and were soon in conflict with 
everyone, particularly with constituted authorities. The only thing they saw to do 
was to give up, go their own way, and fight back. 

Into this situation the youth agency plunged. It was no use inviting these boys 


& HENRY W. WALTZ is Executive Secretary of the Los Angeles Metropolitan Recrea- 
tion and Youth Services Council. He was engaged in Social Work for four and a 
half years in Hawaii, and for ten years in Chicago. 
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into the agency. Someone had to go out after them, learn their hangouts, befriend 
them, gain their confidence, and convince them that the worker was not a ‘‘cop.” 
The worker had to begin where the boys were, learn to understand their problems, 
stay with them, be on their side when they were in trouble, and help them through. 
He had to teach them the rules of American life—not only of football, but of 
school, jobs, and neighborhood living—and thus to begin the slow transition into 
American customs. 

The fact that this number of boys, several hundred of them, had stayed through 
the football season was remarkable. That they had not been completely “civilized” 
in the few months was understandable. That they came to the banquet at all was 
surprising. For them to see the judge and the police in such a friendly setting was 
bewildering. It was a step forward. 

During the conversation at the banquet between police officials, other youth 
leaders, the school representatives, it became apparent that some of the boys were 
beginning to go to church again and some were getting back into school. They 
were in the hands of law enforcement officials less frequently. Other youth work- 
ers at the banquet were glad to see how another agency was meeting the same 
problems that they were facing. They did not philosophize much about it, but they 
saw before their eyes a demonstration of what takes place when persons are recog- 
nized as individual human beings of worth, and given an opportunity to learn 
through doing. Some felt that it answered the question, ‘Who is my neighbor?” 

It is now eight years later. Some of these boys are World War II heroes, some 
are Scoutmasters, and many are doing their part to help build the community in 
the best American tradition. Some have fallen by the way, but only a few. 

The “Fourteen Floating Clouds of Joy’’—this and similar names were common 
in some areas. One group of Negro boys formed a riding club with ten boys and 
one horse. Many formed dancing clubs. Some became Scouts. Whatever the activity, 
it was a big experience. For the first time these young people actually had an adult 
leader. It was the first realization that they themselves were worth enough as indi- 
viduals to get such recognition and to meet as their own group! It opened a new 
train of opportunities which they were quick to grasp. Many went to camp—out 
of town for the first time in their lives! They met with young people from other 
neighborhoods, other religions, other races, and were afforded equal treatment! 
This aroused considerable gratitude. How could they pay for this? One group 
got jobs and bought robes for the choir. Other useful projects sprang up through- 
out the community. Group members were learning to do their part and to be good 
neighbors. 

Girls, too, thousands of girls in these areas, were given similar opportunities 
for group experience. 

Not only in the less-privileged areas, but in the better neighborhoods as well, 
youth work was and is going on. 

With remarkable dispatch a boy was assembling a stack of old newspapers out of 
a garage. He had two other places to finish before dinner. “What are the papers 
for?” “This is my last day. I am going with the Scouts on that trip through 
Europe.” We had observed him in his Scouting activities, and in a variety of other 
activities such as selling Christmas trees, running the paper drive, going on a 
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rugged camping trip to the Sierras, and helping organize groups of smaller boys. 
He and his group unavoidably involved the rest of us and kept us aware that things 
need to be done and can be done to help our community. A real group of citizens 
is growing up. They know teamwork. They are accepting their obligations and are 
having fun at it. They are not long-faced and pious but have a zest for living. They 
seem to catch what America is about and are making it contagious. 

Is it all as good as this? There are, of course, both sides. 

On the positive side, it is as good as these examples and better, multiplied a 
thousand times. Over one-third of the young people in Los Angeles are participat- 
ing in some activity sponsored by a recognized youth agency. They are in groups 
of their own choosing, each with an adult leader. They participate in planning. 
Their experiences, new and fresh to them, tend to give them a sense of kelonging, 
of status, of satisfaction. They are learning teamwork, learning to give and take, 
to share, to achieve, to stand on their own feet, to get along with others, and to 
take responsibility. Many of them are developing, for the first time, an awareness 
of other people and are learning the job of doing for others. They are learning 
the meaning of honesty, trustworthiness, integrity, and a score of values. And they 
are learning from and with their peers, which is much more meaningful than 
being taught in a compulsory fashion. They are learning in an atmosphere of 
freedom where attendance and participation are voluntary. 

‘Persons who were former members of youth groups are beginning to show 
themselves in adult life. They are emerging as leaders in P.T.A., as Scoutmasters, 
board members in a variety of agencies, campaigners for the Community Chest, 
members of the League of Women Voters, and the City Council, taking their part 
in industry, bringing about better relations between management and labor, sitting 
at international tables, and showing that problems can be worked out through 
agreements instead of bloodshed. They have learned what democratic, rather than 
autocratic, leadership means, and are insisting that it be put to use in their own 
organizations. 

On the negative side, there are many problems. As in the other professions, 
funds are lacking to provide enough leadership of the right kind to meet the great 
demand. Work is too thin. Workers’ loads are too heavy. 

One of the beauties of youth work is that it involves adults as volunteer leaders, 
but this is also one of the hazards. Volunteers don’t always understand and don’t 
always know what to do. The leader may not detect or be able to correct unhealthy 
tendencies or personality maladjustments in children. Fortunately, in spite of this, 
enthusiasm, good will, loyalty, and general good sense often form a winning com- 
bination to provide a growing experience to both the group and the leader. But, 
at best, this is precarious. 

Good or poor, understanding or stumbling, youth agencies are on the job, trying 
to give the next generation the sort of skills in human relations that will not only 
solve our present social tensions, but will make them seem unnecessary. This is in 
keeping with the spiritual tradition of America and of our best religious heritage: 
the brotherhood of man and the worth of each individual. 











ONESTY ABOUT DISHONESTY 


HARRY GIRVETZ*# 


HE American people have lately been working themselves into a frenzy of 

self-criticism. The immediate occasion for this is the Kefauver Committee dis- 
closures of crime and corruption in our large cities and the King Committee revela- 
tions of graft in government. It is not necessary to minimize the gravity of the 
problem in order to urge the importance of gaining perspective. 

Too many people have concluded that corruption is on the increase simply because 
it has keen put on television (a practice now happily banned by a new interpreta- 
tion of the rules). It should be clear that in an election year the ‘“‘outs’’ are anxious 
to discredit the ‘‘ins’’ and are bound, therefore, to overlook widespread evidences 
of honesty and efficiency in government in their zeal to parade dishonesty and 
incompetence. This is equally true of newspaper publishers, columnists, and radio 
commentators who, apart from the fact that in this case they are more sympathetic 
to the “outs,” generally find dishonesty more sensational and newsworthy than 
honesty. 

While most of us remember the Teapot Dome scandal, few of us know our his- 
tory well enough to recall accounts of the Crédit Mobiliert and the Tweed Ring. 
If we did, we might conclude that it is not so much that corruption is on the in- 
crease as that we have become more sensitive to it. Neither our problems nor our 
misgivings are new to us. 

And. all too often those who stress the importance of seeing our problems in 
historical perspective are covertly suggesting that we resign ourselves to things as 
they are. No responsible citizen would suggest that we tolerate the kind of corrup- 
tion which has disgraced the Bureau of Internal Revenue. But responsible citizens 
might well warn against hysteria, whether this is excited by the misdeeds of parents 
(which are also legion) or the misdeeds of government. 

If there has been danger of losing perspective, there is an even greater danger 
that we shall err in properly assigning responsibility for such evidences of dishonesty 
as we find. Government has always been a favorite whipping boy, and there are still 
those who would have us believe that government is the sole seat of corruption 
and business the uncontaminated repository of virtue. It may be well, therefore, to 
recall a few fundamentals. 

The business of our society, it has been aptly said, is business. This is an elliptical 
way of saying that ours is a commercial society and that—more than with other 
cultures—the needs, interests, and attitudes that prevail in the marketplace dominate 
all the other departments of life. Family, school, state, church, the labor union, all 
reflect—even if not always in the same degree and by no means passively—the 
powerful influence of our economic ideals. The moral criteria which prevail in 

+ The Crédit Mobilier scandal resulted from the revelation by Congressional investigating com- 
mittees that the outgoing vice-president and a number of members of Congress, including James A. 
Garfield, held stock for which they had not paid in the Crédit Mobilier, the construction company 
which built the Union Pacific Railway. 
© HARRY GIRVETZ is Professor of Sociology, University of California, Santa Bar- 

bara, and author of From Wealth to Welfare, Stanford Press, 1950. 
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government and politics are directly related to the standards which are taken for 
granted in business. For a long-time, if not completely now, these standards were 
reducible to the simple formula of getting the most for the least. Service, social 
utility, the common good—these were incidental consequences to be sought only 
if they proved profitable. Indeed man could hardly do otherwise, moved as he 
exclusively is, it was supposed, by the drive of self-interest. Man was described as 
what Veblen has called a “lightning calculator,” exclusively preoccupied with maxi- 
mizing gains and minimizing losses. Businessmen should be honest. But why? Not 
because honesty is morally preferable to dishonesty, but because honesty is the best 
policy. 

The fact of the matter is that the ideology of the business man has changed a 
great deal since the heyday of the bucaneering tycoon. American business men— 
unfortunately this is not true of most business men abroad—have been developing 
a social conscience. They are coming to understand that the large enterprises which 
they head are, by virtue of their very size, affected by the public interest. They are 
learning that there is no “Divine Right of Capital’’* no more than there was a 
divine right of kings, and that labor—organized labor—and the consumer are at 
least equal partners in enterprises over which management and ownership once 
claimed absolute sway. The more enlightened segment of management and owner- 
ship of the kind which subscribes, say, to the editorial policies of Fortune or the 
New York Herald Tribune, while it by no means eschews the criterion of ample 
(even more than ample) profitability, recognizes that the best men—the best busi- 
ness men—are more than calculators; they are endowed with creative impulses, they 
want to serve, they want the social recognition that comes only through service. 

But, when all this has been said, the fact remains that this transformation is still 
largely superficial. The business community has stubbornly fought all humanitarian 
social legislation. As Sidney Hook has pointed out in the pages of Fortune, its in- 
terest in freedom is narrowly restricted to such freedom as will enable business 
men to do what they wish. The nineteenth century egoistic ideal continues to 
flourish in many areas. The almost universal mendacity and bad taste of advertising 
betrays an alarming moral callousness. And, finally, if for every income tax ‘‘fix” 
three (including the investigator) is a crowd, two is company, and one of these 
two is the fix-seeker. 

All this is said, it may be repeated, to caution against misplacing responsibility 
and to warn that graft and corruption cannot be disowned by the average citizen 
through the simple device of projecting it elsewhere.? Such is the venom of the 
present attack on government, that it is becoming increasingly difficult for govern- 
ment to perform its proper task. It is no accident that the American press has been 
asked in a major address by Robert Ramspeck, United States Civil Service Chief, 
to acquaint the public with the day-to-day services of the majority of Federal work- 
ers in contrast to the misdeeds of the few. “Let’s hang a medal as quickly as we'd 
hang a culprit,” he urges. ““There’s room for both—even in an election year.” 

While much of the criticism of government corruption is deserved and is inspired 
by a sincere interest in purifying government, much of it is inspired, let us not 
forget, by selfish people in an attempt to so discredit government that they can 
escape entirely proper and desirable policing of their activities. It would be grim 


* This is the felicitious title of an excellent little book by Professor C. E. Ayres. 
* Psychologists have a word for this; they call it a “disowning projection.” 
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irony, indeed, if in the name of morality hard won moral gains were lost. 

There is a final danger. Our self-righteous wrath over deep freezes, mink coats, 
and five percenters can become a smoke screen—a device for concealing from our- 
selves certain more basic immoralities. Those who have been most vigorous in 
denouncing graft and corruption have often been curiously oblivious to slum 
housing, to religious discrimination, to racial persecution. Perhaps worst of all at 
this particular moment is the evil way in which unscrupulous men are exploiting 
our fear and hatred of Communism to intimidate and terrorize everyone who dis- 
agrees with them. There is something fundamentally immoral not only about these 
men but about those who condone them. We need to make sure that in the dust 
kicked up by the rediscovery of graft, these deeper evils are not obscured and for- 
gotten. Graft and corruption, while they cannot be eliminated, can be controlled 
without too much difficulty; racism, gestapoism, McCarthyism, these present the 
really baffling and exigent problems of our day. Let us not ignore them. 

How can graft and corruption be curbed? In the absence of a detailed agenda, 
one may indicate some broad principles. 

We are fortunate in having developed an important new science—the science of 
Public Administration. We now have techniques for selecting able civil servants 
and for monitoring them once they are appointed. We need to use these techniques 
and to insist on the immediate adoption of the essentials of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s plan for governmental reorganization. Here Congress, which complains so 
loudly about the administration, has been notoriously remiss. 

Congress will continue to be remiss until you and I get into politics. This applies 
especially to teachers, whose aloofness from the area of political combat is a dis- 
credit to the profession. Do you dislike bosses and political ‘professionals’? They 
are there by your default. Here, as elsewhere, nature abhors a vacuum, and they 
simply fill the vacuum left by our absence. 

President Truman, who is fundamentally honest, was not betrayed by the ama- 
teurs in his administration—the civic-minded conservatives and do-good liberals. 
His trouble was that there wasn’t enough of them, and so he had to look elsewhere for 
support—to the bosses and (because every boss has them) their patrons. That’s 
when the graft came in. Or perhaps it had better be said: that is where you didn’t 
come in. 

As elementary matters we need to raise the salaries of civil servants, to eschew 
false economies in the public service, and to reduce the cost of running for public 
office. Such is the cost of running for office, as matters now stand, that the office- 
seeker is almost inevitably thrown into the arms of the favor-seeker. 

As for favor-seekers themselves, they will be with us for a long time. Meanwhile 
we must co-operate with the trend in business towards an assumption of greater 
social responsibility. This will require constructive criticism from the outside and a 
willingness to brave the kind of “‘smear’’ which most critics of business are likely 
to invite these days. Part of this criticism will consist of pointing out that the dif- 
ference between a tax ‘‘fix” and a tax “‘loophole”’ can be tenuous: the first is accom- 
plished illegally through bribery and the second legally through the use of sub- 
servient legislators. Both involve an evasion of moral responsibility. When business 
addresses itself as forthrightly to “loopholes’’ as to ‘‘fixes’’ we shall be well on the 
way to a higher level of morality in our society. 
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‘Ua iur CONFLICTS AND SERVICE 
IN THE ARMED FORCES 


MALCOLM S. MACLEAN# 


|, agmocgeaae to discuss service in the armed forces and its impact upon men 
and women officers and enlisted personnel would take a shelf of fat 
books. Some facets of the problem have been explored by psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists in such works as the five volumes of The American Soldier, in Men 
Under Stress, Assessment of Men, and Their Mothers’ Sons. Novelists and play- 
wrights have given us other insights in such accounts as The Naked and the 
Dead, The Crusaders, Bell for Adano, The Caine Mutiny, South Pacific, Mr. 
Roberts, Command Decision, and many another. Poets have turned their brilliant 
illuminants on soldier and sailor in the throes of both combat and boredom in such 
verse as ‘Wild Water’’ and ‘Beach Red.” All of these together, however, can give 
no more than fragmentary angle shots of the vast complex of personalities and pres- 
sures involved and of their causes and consequences in terms of values, morals, 
ethics, and human behavior. Hence no more can be attempted here than a brief 
design for thinking about some aspects of the problem. 

Our first approach must be recognition of the fact that the fighting forces of 
the United States are essentially civilians attached to a core of professionals for 
training and service. Before induction, sailors, soldiers, Marines, fliers, and their 
sisters of the WAC, WAVE, Marine, and Air Corps are people of infinite variety 
of personality structure. Basic to each individual structure is a system of values 
to which the personality is more or less deeply attached. This value system has 
‘been created and built over all the years of his living by home, school, church, 
friendships, reading, and all the forces in the general culture and the many sub- 
cultures to which he belongs. This value system is assumed to be, in large measure, 
the dynamic control of all of his attitudes and behaviors, moral and spiritual, vo- 
cational and practical, social, and aesthetic. It is at this point that the first and 
most important confusions arise in our thinking. For there is still widespread 
belief that basic values are the same for everyone: ‘Human nature is every- 
where and always the same’’; morals are fixed; spiritual concepts are inviolable 
absolutes. 

This notion is clearly denied by the researches of Allport and Vernon into the 
value attachments of American college students and adults. Administration of 
their Scale of Values to many thousands has demonstrated beyond doubt that 
people vary over an enormous range in what they consider most of worth in 
human living. One group, categorized on the scale as “the economic man’ is 
primarily pragmatist and utilitarian. His interest lies in worldly goods, in accumu- 


& MALCOLM SHAW MacLEAN, Professor of Education at U.C.L.A. has been Di- 
rector of General College, University of Minnesota; President of Hampton Institute ; 
Chairman of President Roosevelt's Commission on Fair Employment Practice; Com- 
mander in the U.S.N.R.; and has served on many National commissions and boards. 
He is the author of numerous books and periodical articles. 
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lation of wealth. He is hardheaded, practical. His morals are what he can get 
away with. His God is one to whom he prays for help on a deal. Another 
group concentrates on the search for facts, for scientific truth, caring not whether 
their findings are useful, beautiful, or beneficial to humanity. A third group 
desires above all that life shall be a continuous series of lovely, beautiful, and 
harmonious incidents. They follow Keats’ formula that ‘“‘Beauty is truth and 
truth beauty.” A fourth is bent wholly or chiefly on acquiring power over other 
people, controlling them, commanding them, bossing them. A fifth, in contrast, 
is deeply humanitarian, looking upon service to others as the aim and end of 
living. A final and sixth group, in the Allport-Vernon classification assigns the 
highest value to a search for unity with God, the universe, humanity, and nature. 
The results of these studies of values show clearly an infinite variety of value 
attachments among our people. Some cling tenaciously to only one. Others are am- 
bivalent, holding to two or three violently conflicting sets of values so that their 
moral and ethical judgment and behavior veers and varies with situation and 
circumstance. Still others strike a more or less even balance. 

If, then, we take some millions of these folks with different value systems, 
put them in uniform and send them off to training and to war, we can begin 
to glimpse some of the attitudes and behavior they will probably, and in some 
cases inevitably, display. Here much depends upon the branch of service and 
the particular billet to which each one is assigned. If one who is fundamentally 
a utilitarian is set to work in the services of supply, he may well do a superb 
job of ordering and managing the flow of munitions and equipment to the 
battlefronts. If, however, he finds himself in a combat or post-combat zone, in 
enemy country, in the midst of vast turmoil and confusion, he is more than likely 
to scrounge, to black-market, to trade to his best advantage. The humanitarian 
may do heroic service as nurse, hospital corpsman, or chaplain but disintegrate 
morally and spiritually if plunged into the ugly business of killing. The one 
whose central core of personality roots itself in beauty may, as many did, serve 
with high integrity and deep joy in preserving captured libraries, paintings, sculp- 
ture. Others, again as many did, turned to looting these things. One day, during 
the battle of Monte Casino, I explored with others the shell-battered castle at 
Mignano and found a priceless collection of rare books and paintings, ceramics 
and tapestry, carefully stowed and undamaged. The next morning the cases had 
been ripped apart, many things were gone, and the rest strewn among the dusty 
rubble. Thus value systems brought under the stress of variant circumstances re- 
sult in quite different ethical and moral behavior on the part of the individuals 
possessing them. 

Another way of viewing the problem of what happens to people in the 
armed services is against the backdrop of studies of honesty and integrity. This is 
closely related to the theory of values just discussed. Whether these studies are 
of Boy Scouts, of juvenile delinquents, of college students, of service men and 
women, or of a random sample of folks in general, they all show certain trends. 
Most basic of these appear to be the following: 

1. If we take a sample of, say, one thousand at a given time and examine 
them for fundamental “‘honesty and integrity’ as commonly understood, we will 
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find the results roughly resembling a normal, bell-shaped curve. In other words, 
these characters at that time will prove to have some seven or eight percent of 
strictly “‘dishonest” persons among them as judged by current mores. An approxi- 
mately equal percentage are found to be strictly “honest.” Both of these seg- 
ments are tough for society to deal with, the one because it too frequently 
violates custom; the other because it is characterized by rigidity and bluntness. 
Between these two extremes are the great bulk of more or less “honest” persons. 

2. If, then, we put heavy pressure (‘‘temptation” in moral terms) on this 
entire group, the curve will skew heavily towards the “dishonest” end of the 
scale. If, on the contrary, we release pressure and tension, the curve veers towards 
the “honest” side so that many more people are more finely integrated and dis- 
play more forthrightness and “acceptable behavior” than before. The pressures 
exerted may be internal, as anxiety, fear, compulsion, phobias, neuroses, and 
psychoses; or external, such as desired goods to be had for the grabbing, sexu- 
ally attractive members of the opposite sex to be easily seduced, merit badges, 
grades in courses, or military medals to be won, even to ‘‘free Bibles’’ or gold 
stars for Sunday School attendance. Frequently these two types of pressure 
combine as when one has a compulsion to acquire a certain kind of reward, 
and this reward is easily available if he takes action and does not get found 
out. 
“Both the pressures and the releases that come from serving in the armed 
forces are of abnormal intensity. There is the immediate release on induction 
and after from responsibilities of many sorts usual in civilian life. The extraor- 
dinary reaction to this is familiar to every man and woman who serves or has 
served. He no longer has to provide food, clothing, weapons, transportation, 
money and services. He cannot decide where he is to go or what he is to do. 
Nearly all decisions are made for him by his superiors in the chain of command. 
While to some this is most welcome, bringing a relaxation from tension, and a 
strengthening of integrity; to others it is traumatic and damaging. I saw, on 
occasion, business executives, college presidents, welfare leaders, and others— 
accustomed to making many decisions daily—crack up morally and spiritually 
as the result of their being relieved of the power of decision and choice. Accom- 
panying this control over behavior and action is a hitherto largely unknown fear 
pressure. This is the growing fear, after indoctrination, of the consequences of 
disobedience to command or of deviation from conformity to long established 
policies and practices within the various services. It is made clear that such de- 
viants will be punished by poor fitness reports, by reassignment to unpleasant 
duty, by court martial and imprisonment or, in extreme cases, condemnation to 
dishonorable discharge or even death. To some this fear hangs over them like 
a threatening cloud. To others of tougher character it becomes once more a game 
to see how much they can manipulate this very fear to their own advantage, 
escape trouble, influence command decisions in their favor. It is the civilian game 
of politicking, pulling wires, working angles with a new and sometimes deadly 
intensity. 

A second factor seems to me to be segregation which, whether it be separation 
of the sexes, or of skin colors, or of religious affiliations, or of officers and men, 
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breeds resentment and reaction from mild complaint to bitter and sometimes vio- 
lent immoral, unmoral, or amoral behavior and attitudes. These show them- 
selves in a great variety of ways from the derogation of Negro or Nisei or, at 
present, South Korean troops; the derision and maltreatment of allies, whether 
these be British Commandos, Free French, or North African tribal warriors. In 
terms of our own service men this has meant in large measure a stepping up 
of the immorality of discrimination of many sorts for many men. It has meant, 
in the field of sex relations, an increase of both homosexual behavior and prom- 
iscuity in heterosexual relations, particularly in allied or enemy countries. 

A third pressure against ethical and moral principles and value systems is that 
of loneliness. Enlistment or commission in the services, except in rare cases, means 
separation from all of the personality supports of home, family, school, church, 
friendships, and ordinary recreational activities. The man or woman who is plucked 
up from the streets of New York City and sent to a camp in Maryland, Minnesota, or 
California, feels this loneliness deeply. And as he is sent overseas it intensifies almost 
as the square of the distance. Lonely men and women, again unchecked by parental, 
peer, social, or church group will in the majority behave in ways that they hope will 
ease their loneliness, but ways that would not be sanctioned in their local homes or 
their communities. 

A fourth and fifth pressure which must be combined, because they are inevitable 
concomitants of service, are those of the tensions, the fears of injury and death in 
combat, and the tedium, intolerable boredom, and ennui of the inescapable long 
waits while assault is being readied. The former gives many, whether they be under 
fire in the front lines or under bombing in rear staging areas, the feeling 
“What matters what we do, think, and feel today for tomorrow we die?” The latter, 
with nothing to do for days on end, leads, except for those with extraordinary re- 
sources for self-entertainment and self-improvement, to cumulative disintegration 
of morale, morals, ethics, and whatever the dominant value system may be. Thus we 
can expect from service in the armed forces a vast residue of psychoneuroses and an 
even greater mass shift of moral and ethical attitudes and behaviors. 

Those men and women who possess value systems, integrities, and courages 
which fit into the things they are required to do in defense and war, and who are 
fortunate enough to be assigned to the tasks they can do best, will grow in wisdom, 
stature, and personality. They will be able to stand the threat of death from hot, 
high-velocity metal or naked steel; to tolerate cold, hunger, and misery; to fill up 
the hours and months and years of loneliness and perhaps idleness with fruitful 
thinking, creative imagining, healthgiving activities. But those who are put in the 
wrong billets for them, who lack the strength to meet the pressures that are un- 
avoidable in the services will continue to alter drastically their value systems, their 
ethics, and their morals however these may be defined. The answers, therefore, to 
our basic problem are neither simple nor easy. They appear to me to lie in better 
homes, better churches, better schools, and better armed services. These will come, 
I believe, when we become wise enough to pour as great or greater material and 
human resources into the study of man and his ways as we have into war and the 
trappings of war; into the social sciences as well as the physical and biological sci- 
ences; into the humanities as well as into the technologies. 
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e Morar AND SPIRITUAL VALUE 
PROBLEMS NOTED IN PSYCHIATRIC 
WORK' 


CHARLOTTE BUHLER* 


1 hem and spiritual values have become problematic for many people of this 
time. The general uncertainty regarding moral convictions and spiritual 
beliefs is reflected in psychiatric case work. In a large number of cases this uncer- 
tainty adds to, or is even at the core of a patient’s problems and conflicts. 

The statements made below are based on a research study in progress on the 
material of 125 psychotherapy cases, fifty-seven men and sixty-eight women. These 
cases are a fair representation of all possible social, economic, educational, religious, 
and many characteristically American backgrounds and traditions. In religious edu- 
cation, the cases range from the most strict to extremely liberal upbringing. They 
also show diversity in the degree of their identification with, or opposition to, the 
moral and spiritual atmosphere in which they were raised. 

In an over-all survey we can distinguish about five different attitudes: 

(1) There are those who cling to, and are satisfied with the moral and religious 
traditions in which they were reared. 

(2) There are those who feel they want to belong to a definite church, whether 
that of their parents or another, but who sway in their convictions and are defensive 
or apologetic about them. 

(3) There are those who renounce belonging to any church or religious group 
and who live according to certain personal moral convictions. 

(4) There are those who grope for new standards, new spiritual enlightenment. 

(5) Finally, there are those who live from day to day and do not care. 

In the main, the psychiatric material seen by this author falls in the three middle 
groups: those who live in moral and spiritual insecurity, but who long for some- 
thing in which to believe and by which to be guided. 

The following are examples of how people actually feel about these problems: 

Helen, a twenty-six year old secretary and housewife, is representative of the first group. She 
says: “Like my parents, I belong to the First Christian Church. I get consolation from my religion. 
I was always religious, quite on my own. My parents did not press it at all. I had so much enjoy- 
ment from the social life of my church group. I also sang in the choir.” 

Helen is a worrier. She worries constantly over doing the right thing. Her husband, who caused 
her much grief by “stepping out’’ on her, respects her religious beliefs and joins her in going to 
church on Sundays, although he himself feels “muddled’’ about religion. 

Natasha, like many Catholics, receives from her religion spiritual support and consolation. In 

+ This study is an abstract from material to be used in a larger study, Explorations in Psycho- 
therapy. 

& DR. BUHLER is Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry in the U.S.C. Medical 
School, Chief Consultant Psychologist for the L.A. County General Hospital, and 
author of numerous publications, 
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her harrassed life, with its many economic ups and downs, her faith gives her moral strength. 
She, her husband, and her three growing children are truly united in their religious convictions. 

To the second group belongs the case of Tom, a twenty-five year old aircraft worker who was 
reared a Catholic. Although truly religious, he rebelled early against many of the church’s dogmas, 
especially the confessional. After long search, he and his wife, who had been reared a Lutheran, 
joined the Baptist Church “because they preach the Bible.’’ He and his wife go to church regularly, 
but his convictions still waver regarding some of the rules imposed by this church 

He doubts, then again defends his church, the same as Cynthia, an unmarried clerical worker 
of forty-five who declares that she should not even come to a psychologist, but rather should be- 
lieve God will help her as the Science of the Mind church teaches 

Margaret, a forty year old unmarried teacher, was reared in a Methodist family by a mother 
who made religion and church the major issue of her life. In her own words, this mother “in the 
zeal of her soul strove too hard to subject her children to the teachings of this wonderful teacher, 
Jesus Christ.” She would have loved to see her children become missionaries, but did not succeed 
in this ardent endeavor. 

Margaret feels the need for religion and a church, but she feels that being forced into it before 
she could appreciate it has made her antagonistic toward her mother’s church. She joined the Pres- 
byterians, and is apologetic and defensive toward outsiders as well as toward her mother. 


The third group or those who reject church and religion is large in this case- 
study material. There are many different reasons for this rejection. 


A typical neurotic reason is the identification of the church with the parents against whom the 
individual rebels. Ambrosio, a forty year old administrative officer, felt bitter about his parents, his 
childhood, and everything connected with them. He felt it was hypocritical to go to confession 
when people afterwards continued sinning as they had before, and he also felt they thought of 
God only when in trouble. People’s abuse of religion, and particularly his parents’ failure to con- 
vince him that religion made them understanding or good, became for him a reason to doubt the 
value of religion. 


Another frequent cause for the rejection of religion is a person’s interpretation 
of events as incompatible with the existence of a kind or just God. 


Roberta, twenty-nine, reared in the Episcopalian faith, felt at the age of thirteen, when her beloved 
twin sister died after an accident, that there could be no God who would let her sister suffer so 
much and die so senselessly, without listening to her prayers. “I cannot understand why idiots live 
on when my sister had to die like this. I can’t believe in anything. I have no faith of any kind.” 
This last statement will be discussed further in the last sections of this article. 


Religious insecurity of parents can arouse skepticism in a child just as much as 
the parents’ fervor in enforcing religion does in other cases. 


Prudence, a thirty year old divorcee, says, “Mother treated religion in the same way she treated 
physicians. She changed them constantly. Mother raised me in the Union Church. She used to 
frighten me with hell. God was a beautiful man sitting on a cloud. In puberty I began to doubt. 
Mother then sent me to a Christian Science School. I disliked it. Then she went to the Congrega- 
tional, Unity, and Baptist churches. Finally she went back to Christian Science in which she now 
believes. I began to wonder and to think. I could not see it. Religion was no influence in my life. 
At the present time I am more of an agnostic.” 


Another kind of agnosticism has intellectual foundations. 

George, for example, a thirty-five year old musician, reared in a religious, protestant family, 
came by way of reasoning to the convicticn that for a scientifically thinking person, religion was not 
acceptable, The human being, he declared, finds himself put in a world which is un-understandable. 
We live, we die, we don’t know why this is. The only possible conclusion is to make the best of 
life, to live a morally satisfactory life, to be kind to others, to find one’s place in the community 
of men. 
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Moral convictions replace, for this group, faith and religious beliefs. 

By far the largest in this case material is the fourth group, those who grope and 
hope for new enlightenment and who live in the meantime within the frame 
of some very general positive belief. ““There must be something’ is the general 
trend of thought of these searchers, be their ideas more articulate and with the 
tendency to give them a scientific background, or be they vague and inarticulate. 

An example of carefully considered and rather clear thinking on the subject is offered by 
Milton, a fifty year old engineer. He was reared in the Baptist church, but evolved, since his student 
time, ‘‘a sort of independent idea about the whole thing. There is a first cause, there must be. I 
don’t believe in an anthropomorphic God. I don’t believe He rules the Universe by decree. I believe 
‘God’ established an order.’ From there he goes on to explain disorder, the latitude in the choice 
of human action, and so on. 

Very representative for a non-dogmatic inarticulate, groping belief in God is the statement 
of Astrid, thirty-two who in arguing with her Catholic fiancé says: “I believe in God. I believe 
that in the end things come out good. Perhaps I am often being helped without knowing. If you 
do what you believe, God helps in a way, although I never was helped so that I knew it. But there 
must be something.” 

Still less conservative is the formulation of Martin, a young businessman of twenty-five. He says 
he believes in a certain cohesion, there is a reason for rain and sun. Not a personal God, not 
prayer or such. But there is a reason. “And I believe in being good, kind and thoughtful, it is better 
for the world in general and makes me happier.” 


-In all these groping theories, a general cause and plan is tied up with ethical 
concepts regarding human conduct. This will be further discussed in the last section 
of this article. 

The fifth group is represented by those who for various reasons do not care. 
Eddie, twenty-four, a young salesman, declares: “I have no philosophy of life. We should have 
all the fun we can, that is all. Yet we should do what is right. Life is so short, why worry about 


the hereafter.” 

Stella, a twenty-five year old secretary, says: “What I live for? I am alive, I am here. I can’t 
see any objective.” 

Alvin, a thirty-eight year old business manager, said that he found no time to think about these 
things. 


The people discussed as examples of these five groups are all persons with emo- 
tional troubles, but with a rational enough attitude toward religious problems. In 
psychiatric work, many individuals are of course encountered whose religious atti- 
tudes and problems are much less rational than those discussed. In this sixth group 
would be found all those who suffer from deep irrational anxieties in connection 
with religion, or who developed some eccentric theories about their religious ex- 
periences. This group contributes less to the problem presented here, because the 
thinking of these individuals is less influenced by the spiritual confusion of our 
time than by their own inner confusion. 

In surveying the material presented in the first five groups the question arises: 
What conclusions can be drawn from this evidence? How does the obvious moral 
and spiritual uncertainty of our time affect people? How does it contribute to or 
aggravate their emotional disturbances? 

The first thing to realize is, of course, that spiritual and moral uncertainty as 
such could never be considered the primary causes of a neurosis or psychosis. But 
they could become important secondary, or contributory factors, in a person whose 
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trust in his parents and whose belief in himself is badly shaken. 

The child’s basic security derives from his parents’ affection and from the model 
quality of their personalities with whom the child wants to identify himself, and 
in whom he wants to believe. A second type of basic security is derived by the 
child from the belief in what he finds in himself, what he feels able or unable to 
achieve in respect to his own and other people’s ideals. 

If the child is failed in his basic security, this in itself can be the beginning of a 
general skepticism. It is easy to go on from this basis to feel like Roberta: “I have 
no faith of any kind”’ if, in addition to feeling rejected by her own mother she 
finds that God does not seem to help her in a just cause. 

This sort of thing must, of course, have happened always. But in other centuries 
and generations the skeptic and agnostic was usually under pressure to return to 
religion. At this present time he finds himself in the company of very many people 
who, not only for emotional but also for intellectual reasons, reject the faith in 
which they were reared. 

Since moral standards are always very closely related to religious beliefs, the 
foundation of morality has become problematic. This is the most dangerous trend 
in the general insecurity pattern of our time. To many people it seems that an 
abyss is separating them from the world of their parents and grandparents whose 
faith in the security of their status and position, their bank accounts, their tradi- 
tions and convictions, was not shaken by world events. To find security in newly 
established spiritual and moral values is surely one of the greatest needs of our 
time. The psychiatric material presented here attests this fact, and general experi- 
ence bears equal witness. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Dr. William G. Carr, Secretary-General, World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, has notified Pi Lambda Theta that the Sixth Delegate Assembly of 
WOTP will be held in Copenhagen, Denmark during the last week of July, 1952. 
We hope that some member will be in this area this summer and will be able to 
represent Pi Lambda Theta at this WOTP Assembly. Please contact Mabel Claire 
Stark, Chairman Public Affairs Committee, P.O. Box 2954, Carmel, California. 








oA SENIOR CITIZEN SPEAKS 


ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS* 


Wo you are old and memory brings you back to this moment, may you say: 
“That was a great moment. It was the beginning of a new era.” 

Today our world is in a state of crisis. It faces a war forecast by Lenin himself, 
to comprise four fronts, a “most determined and ruthless war, a persistent struggle, 
bloody and bloodless, military and economic, educational and administrative— 
against the forces and traditions of the old society.’ These descriptive words are 
apt. The prediction has come true. On its psychological warfront, Communism is 
proclaiming to the young idealist, here and there, that it offers to share a price- 
less commodity—true democracy—a classless society where ‘‘the state withers 
away,” and men live together in peace and brotherhood. Instead of a classless 
society, the men of the Kremlin have produced sharply differentiated classes; in- 
stead of a democracy they have produced a dictatorship of terror. 

The inherent contradiction between preachment and reality, however, does not 
deter the Comintern from a still grosser misinterpretation; it abrogates religion; it 
denies the Godhead; it decries in act all moral and spiritual values; yet the Soviet 
Union, at the same time, employs the phrases and the spirit of our Christian 
ethics to appeal to the emotions and the hearts of its hearers, winning cooperation 
and faith to a cause where neither brotherhood nor faith would be of avail. More 
still, the Communists ruthlessly attack, using as weapons against us these same 
ideals by which we as a nation pioneered to gain our freedoms—-social, political, 
religious—freedoms which seem so assured that now we take them calmly for 
granted. Boldly they claim that we contemptibly and hypocritically give only lip- 
service to these principles that are the very foundations of our democratic society, 
that we positively deny them in fact, and are flatly opposed to them in practice. 
They proclaim that they, the Communists, are the only true evangels of peace and 
fellowship and goodwill; and that the Soviet Union is the true democracy. 

With fervor they preach. With promises they beguile. With aggressive dynamism 
they hypnotize. With lies and misinterpretation they villify. The victories to which 
their growing power testifies are spiritual victories; proving again their duplicity, 
that in spite of a program which is mechanistic, conscienceless, and ruthless, they 
realize that man is and always will be moved by visions and by dreams. 

The distrust with which our nation is viewed grows when every act of interna- 
tional goodwill is interpreted as imperialistic aggression, when every lapse of public 
or personal morality and decency is bruited abroad as additional proof of our 
decadence and calloused indifference to human growth and human quality and 
human dignity. 

And are we guiltless? Does not Soviet criticism merely magnify and distort 
the weaknesses and evasions grown great because of our complacency and our in- 
& ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS is President of the Retired Teachers section of the N.E.A. 


She has been very active in the profession, has contributed to educational publica- 
tions, and is a member of Los Angeles Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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difference? Long past are the days when we pioneered as a practical and energetic 
people to give a flaming allegiance to our ideals of government; when we welded 
a welter of conflicting opinions into a declaration and a constitution. We know 
that we fall short of our ideal. St. Paul, you remember, said ““When I would do 
good, evil is ever present with me.”’ We know now that we are climbing, but that 
progress is slow. That is the way democracy works. The mass is moved only by 
the compulsions of the individuals within it. 

The initial creative power has passed. The passion for self-direction has been 
appeased. Pitiably we are satisfied with the inertia of apathy, of complacency, of 
expediency. The spiral of spiritual progress has slowed down, stopped. We need 
a crisis—we need a rallying cry—words that will, as Kipling put it, ‘‘walk up and 
down in the hearts of men.” We need the leaven of faith. Pray God, that in this 
struggle for life and freedom and friendliness and decency we have not drifted 
too long in indifference, beyond the point at which we can recover our vision and 
refortify our will! 

Is it not a sad commentary that today our country—a prosperous, considerate, 
generous, and efficient country—should honor the Scouts for the magnificent enter- 
prise, on election days, of knocking at the doors of its citizens, reminding them of 
their opportunity to vote, their obligation to exercise the right to rule themselves, 
to right wrongs, to make of democracy a reality, not a travesty? Yet all over the 
world, millions of men would give their very lifeblood for the coveted privilege 
of the franchise, and triumphantly accept the challenge of self government! 

We know that we have done much. We have built the greatest nation of all 
time. We have created unity out of diversity, nationalism out of particularism. We 
have Americanized millions. We have routed privilege and division. 

But today we are apathetic. We are incensed and irritated at Russian lies. We 
face far-reaching decisions without dedicating principle or moral conviction. We 
watched the world-wide threat to freedom, the increasing power of the state, the 
national trend toward more and more control of the individual. We have forgottén 
Washington’s warning, “Government is like fire, a dangerous servant and a fearful 
master.”” As never before we are starved for leadership. We tend to confuse values. 
We say bigness, and imply greatness. We confuse success with achievement. We 
cheapen worth with price. We do not differentiate between a standard of life and 
a standard of living. We have grown apathetic to corruption and outrages and 
shifty evasions and organized crime. We need, said Burke in his stately language, 
to auspicate our proceedings with the old warning of the church, “Swrum corda,” 
lift up your hearts. We need a living and compelling faith. We need a moral 
rebirth. 
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/ : INDERS KEEPERS? 


RUTH DREWES# 


ig JOHNNY finds some money, does he think it right to keep it? Does Mary think 

her candy tastes better if she shares it with a friend? Does Dicky think it is all 
right to play hooky if he can get away with it? Do Don and Paul and Elsie think 
the most important thing is to keep out of trouble? What about Billy and Betty, 
José and Maria, Katsuko and Ayako and all of the other children in our schools? 
What seems right or wrong to them? 

In an effort to determine the understanding and appreciation of moral values of 
children in an elementary school which draws its enrollment from lower middle 
class to definitely underprivileged homes, an attempt was made to stimulate un- 
inhibited discussion on problems involving honesty, property rights, sharing, sports- 
manship, and truancy. The procedure used and described below was chosen because 
it fitted naturally into the regular school program. 

Three stories about true incidents, apparently written by children but actually 
written by teachers in childlike style, were read to children in grades one through 
six. A story a day was read for three days in the creative writing period. The only 
difference from the usual procedure was in the encouragement of a critical discus- 
sion of these stories. Great care was taken by the teachers when reading the stories 
to express no emotion or opinions about their content. 


StorY ONE 


Today when the ice cream bell rang I wanted some ice cream very much. I 
wished Mother had given me some money for ice cream, but she hadn't. 

Then I went to play punchball and I found a dime on the playground. I ran 
to get some ice cream but it was too late. The ice cream was all gone. So I ran to 
the little store across the street and got me some candy for six cents. The lady gave 
me four pennies change. Jim and Bill wanted me to give them some candy but I 
didn’t. It was so good J ate it all. 

I am in my room.now and I just took out my pennies to count them. Guess 
what! One isn’t a penny at all. It’s a dime! It’s old and dirty and looks like a penny. 

This must be my lucky day! I can have candy and ice cream after school. 


Children’s Comments 


“He should have turned the dime in at the office!” 

“You don’t have to turn in money. Finders keepers.” 

“You should turn it in. You should be honest. You wouldn't like it if you lost it.” 
“I turned in a quarter at the office and someone claimed it. I was sorry I turned it in.” 
“I wouldn’t steal it. If you are a stealer no one will like you.” 

“I found a dime one time on the playground and put it in my bank.” 


& RUTH DREWES is a coordinator in the Los Angeles City Schools and a Supervisor 
of Elementary Teacher Training for the University of California. She is a member of 
the Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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“I found $2 one time. I took it to my mother. She bought me socks and shoes. 

“I found $10 and paid it on the television.” 

“If I find over $1 I have to give it to Mother. If I find under $1 I can keep it 

“It’s good luck to keep money you find, especially pennies.’ 

“He should have given a little candy to his friends, if they had ever shared with him 
“It’s bad manners to eat in front of others without offering them some 

“I'd hate to be a pig.” 

“It wouldn't taste good unless you shared it.” 

“Candy makes your teeth fall out. I would have bought a kite. 

“How could he go to the store at noon? You're not supposed to do it.’ 

“How could he go to the store after school? The lady would find out she gave him that dime.” 
“He should have taken the dime back to the lady.’ 

“She should know a dime from a penny.” 


Story Two 
Story 2 was about a little boy who didn’t like school in the afternoon. While his 
mother thought he was at school and his teacher thought he was at home, he was 
reading in the public library every afternoon. 


Children’s Comments 

“I would like to play hooky, but I wouldn't go to the library. I'd have some fun. 

“He was pretty sly; had them both puzzled.” 

“He wasn’t honest to fool his mother and teacher.” 

“It's all right if you can get away with it, but you usually get caught 

“He could be kicked out of school for that.” 

“When you want to play hooky, make up something to tell the teacher so she won't get worried.” 

“IT would tell her I was at the dentist.” 

“T would stay home in the morning and play sick. Mother would write me a note. Then I would 
stay out a couple of days and bring the note to my teacher.” 

“My mother dates her notes.’’ 

“I played hooky once and my dad decided to come pick me up after school that day. So I got caught.” 


STORY THREE 
In Story 3 a little boy brags because his team always ‘‘slaughters” the opposing 
team. He glibly explains how his team won in kickball yesterday by arguing until 
the other team finally gave up points that should have been decided in their favor 
according to the rules of the game. 


Children’s Comments 


“Someone should watch them and umpire the game.” 

“It wasn’t such a good team. They cheated to win 

“They don’t have a good team. They're just good arguers.”’ 

“It's poor sportsmanship to argue and cheat.” 

“Why not let the others win once by not cheating?” 

“Sportsmanship is more important than winning. 

“There were probably big guys on their team; so they won the argument.” , 


The children’s observations quoted above, chosen from hundreds of comments, 
give a cross section of the various points of view. Some children did not contribute 
to the discussion, perhaps because of conflicting values; many children expressed 
the values taught in the school, either because they had the same values or because 
they desired approval. It was unexpected that so many would express values other 
than those of the school. Under story 1, while many children seemed to feel that it 
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was all right to keep money which they had found, the opinion expressed the 
greatest number of times was that the child should have taken the dime he found 
to the office, which is the school ruling on money found on the playground. The 
majority of opinion expressed following the reading of story 2 was that it was all 
right to play hooky if you could get away with it. Nobody seemed to think it 
was a moral issue. Opinion was almost entirely for sportsmanship on story 3 which 
would indicate that the teachings of home and school more closely agree on this 
issue. 

The values of the home and school are many times in disagreement. This creates 
confusion and conflict for the child. When we consider that parents in a needy 
home encourage their children to bring any money they find to Mother, and the 
school teaches them to try to return money to the rightful owner, it is understand- 
able that children may be confused. They want to be accepted and approved both at 
home and at school. What patterns of behavior are they to follow under such cir- 
cumstances? Any formal character training may be violated in trying to conform 
to different patterns at the same time. They may become hostile, with delinquency 
as the result. 

What does this mean for educators? It seems to me we must strive for closer 
cooperation between home, school, and community, since every experience of the 
child’s environment contributes for better or for worse to the development of his 
values. We must realize, however, that cooperation is hardly to be anticipated from 
parents whose expectations for their children’s behavior are quite at variance with 
the precepts of the school. We educators need to understand this and accept the 
child as he is. We should acquaint ourselves with the problem of conflicting values 
as they appear to the less privileged child. Then, by creating in our schools a 
comfortable atmosphere where each child feels that he ‘belongs,’ and by exemplify- 
ing moral values instead of preaching them, we may be able to help the under- 
privileged child to understand, appreciate, and accept values fundamental to the 
development of good moral character. Values are lived and not taught, and they 
are learned better in the classroom as in the home, by example rather than precept. 











“Pvusic AFFAIRS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES* 
Detroit, November 22-24, 1951 


Greater emphasis on current affairs keynoted the 31st annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies—to enable approximately 27,000,000 
public school pupils throughout the nation to understand and think through the 
unsolved problems and controversial issues of our times. 

Members of the Council are teachers of history, sociology, economics, govern- 
ment, and subject areas dealing with international tensions, the American freedoms, 
racial and religious conflicts, and other current controversial issues. 

Arch W. Troelstrup, professor of education, Stephens College (Columbia, 
Missouri), mentioned the decline of effective teaching for good citizenship in the 
past decade. Pointing to the ‘‘drying-up of discussion of controversial issues in the 
classrooms,” he asserted there was ‘‘considerable evidence available that students in 
many schools are not permitted to study important controversial issues.” He added 
that teachers also are “being pressured into voluntary or involuntary silence.” 

Of equal imporiance to teachers of the social studies is the role of the nation’s 
schools in teaching moral and spiritual values. Lee M. Thurston, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Michigan, declared that recent disclosures of graft 
and corruption—such as the alleged acceptance of gifts and bribes in return for 
favors—have shocked educators into taking stock of their program. 

“Throughout the program of social studies, as well as other subjects taught in the 
schools, and perhaps conspicuously in the field of sports and recreation, opportu- 
nities present themselves incessantly for the development of moral and spiritual 
values,” Dr. Thurston said. ‘. . . In the field of religious beliefs there is much 
confusion of thought. I think it is tremendously important that the school, whether 
public or non-public, sisould teach and guard religious tolerance and freedom. . . . 
Religious beliefs may not be taught in the public schools, but the story of the role 
of religious faith in American life and the story of mankind should be fully and 
sympathetically incorporated into the educational program,” he continued. 

In her presidential address, Myrtle Roberts, teacher in the public schools of 
Dallas, Texas, stressed the added responsibility teachers have today in preparing 
youth to live in the “complex and perplexing world situation of today. ... Youth 
must be educated and trained in the democratic processes in order to preserve our 
freedoms and to be able to resist all ideologies that would destroy the democratic 
way of life.” 

In his welcoming address Arthur Dondineau, Superintendent of Detroit Public 
Schools, presented some pertinent matters for consideration by the Council. . . . 
“This year marks the mid-point of this century. I am confident that we shall make 
more progress during the next quarter of a century in the way of social betterment 


* This report, together with a copy of Superintendent Dondineau’s report, was submitted by mem- 
bers of Detroit Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and their President, Mrs. Margaret A. Stewart. 
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than we have during any previous like period. During the next decade, it seems 
to me, we must again focus our attention in the social studies on building loyal 
and patriotic citizens. The content and substance of our American life as revealed 
through American history and government should become an element, a living part 
of every child attending school. The product of the teaching of the social studies 
is an informed citizenry willing to co-operate and capable of living together in a 
democratic society. The ideals, the tradition, and the achievements of our pioneer 
Americans must be given a prominent place in all history, social and allied studies. 
All teachers should be encouraged to give high priority to this aspect of American 
history in both the elementary and secondary schools. It is my belief that the 
parents of the children in our schools assume that the children of today will be 
given the complete story of how America developed, taught in such manner that 
the youth, at graduation, will believe in the American way of life and be willing 
to defend its institutions in peace as well as in war. Moreover I am willing to 
venture the prediction that, during the next decade, the teaching of the social 
studies on the secondary school level and on the collegiate level will be done much 
less by the debunking approach than it has been during the last two decades. I 
am certain that teachers who use the cynical method will find it less and less 
popular with both the parents and the public. For years we have stressed the im- 
portance of teaching the facts of history, of political science, of geography, of 
economics. We have talked glibly about teaching democracy. Today we realize 
more keenly than ever that appreciation as well as understanding is needed. Educa- 
tion must include the emotions as well as the intellect. Hence any program of 
social studies is seriously deficient which fails to inculcate in the minds of children 
and young people an appreciation of their home, their community, their country; 
an appreciation of the rights, the duties, and the responsibilities of citizens; and 
an appreciation and respect for the dignity and the worth of the individual.” 


WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The World Affairs Council is a non-partisan, educational organization which 
presents facts and appraisals of world affairs and promotes informed discussion of 
foreign policy problems. The Council is not an “action group,” its only doctrine is 
“World Affairs are Your Affairs.” 

In December, 1951, the Council’s membership numbered 3324. One-fourth of 
these members reside outside the San Francisco Bay area. Seven local Councils 
carry on educational activities as affiliates—in the Fresno area, Monterey Peninsula, 
Sacramento, Salinas, San Joaquin County, San Luis Obispo, and Sonoma County. 

The Council’s commodious quarters at 421 Powell Street in San Francisco house 
conference rooms, the library with its reference service, the pamphlet and docu- 
ment shop, and speakers’ service bureau. In addition to these services the Council 
offers special lectures by visiting authorities, weekly Thursday Open House at Nob 
Hill Theater (Fairmont Hotel), discussion groups and seminars, UNESCO Divi- 
sion projects, and the radio roundtable “World Affairs are Your Affairs,” every 
Friday at 6:00 P.M. over KNBC. 

The Council joins other educational groups in important institutes, for example, 
with the Teaching Institute of Economics of the University of California in a two- 
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day conference on American Foreign Policy. The Council acts as coordinating body 
for the diverse world affairs activities carried on by students on the college cam- 
puses of Northern California which culminated in the formation of the student 
affiliate—the Student World Affairs Council. 

The World Affairs Annual Conference at Asilomar on the Monterey Peninsula 
marks the climax of the year’s activities. Interest in the Conference theme—At the 
Crossroads in the Middle East—drew a capacity attendance during the weekend 
of December 7-9, 1951. The chairman of the Public Affairs Committee represented 
Pi Lambda Theta at this Conference. 

Experts presented facts in the field of History and Political Geography of the 
Middle East; Economic Resources and their Development (especially oil); Middle 
East Society and Its Tensions; National and Foreign Policies, as related to this 
critical area. Speakers in the general sessions included Harvey P. Hall, Editor, The 
Middle East Journal; Dr. Harold H. Fisher, Stanford University; Dr. John B. 
Condliffe, University of California; Edwin M. Wright, Intelligence Adviser, De- 
partment of State; James Terry Duce, Arabian-American Oil Company; Walter J. 
Levy, Economic Consultant. Four nationals of the Middle East presented a sym- 
posium entitled ““The Middle East Looks at United States Policy.” 

Audience participation was recognized in that questions from the floor were 
invited following the leading addresses. Eleven roundtable sections considered three 
major topics: (1) The Nature of Middle East Nationalism; (2) The Problem 
of Improving Economic and Social Conditions in the Middle East; (3) Is Com- 
munism a Threat in the Middle East? 

One woman speaker addressed the Conference, Christina Grant Harris, Pro- 
fessor in the Hoover Institute and Library, Stanford University, and Curator of the 
Middle Eastern Collections. Her career as an area specialist, Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State, a resident of the Middle Eastern Countries for 
a number of years, the author of several books on Eastern problems, provided her 
with a background for her objective address on “The Strengths and Weaknesses of 
Middle East Society.”” Perhaps it was in tribute to her erudition or to her warm 
personality (or both), that Mrs. Harris was thereafter surrounded by nationals— 
Arabian, Iranian, American! 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

Regional offices of this organization have been established recently in Chicago, 
Denver, and San Francisco to supplement those in New York, Washington, and 
Paris. The San Francisco office of the Institute held an all day working conference 
on December 5, 1951, at the Fairmont Hotel to discuss the services which the 
new regional office could contribute to the West Coast, its institutions, and organi- 
zations. 

The program of ITE—to extend international education—is carried out in three 
major ways: (1) by providing information through its Information and Counseling 
Division; (2) by bringing people to the United States—students, professors, de- 
bating teams, specialists, and lecturers; (3) by helping Americans to go abroad, 
through student scholarships, and placing American professors and teaching fel- 
lows abroad. 
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TRESEARCH SECTION 


THE PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT OF TEACHERS 
The Chicago Alumnz Chapter Makes a Two-Year Study 


All Pi Lambda Thetans are interested in their fellow teachers and have a deep 
pool of knowledge and understanding of the women who have worked beside them. 
The Research Committee of the Chicago Alumnz Chapter decided, therefore, to 
dip into that pool to see whether or not we could verify a hunch that there is a 
close relationship between the classroom adjustment of teachers and their adjust- 
ment to life in general; that perhaps efforts to improve the teaching process, which 
do not consider the whole range of the teachers’ problems in school and out, and 
do not include efforts to help them solve their own problems of life adjustment, 
will not bear full fruit. 

In the fall of 1949, we began by asking our members to write detailed free hand 
sketches of case histories of inferior and superior teachers whom they have known 
well both in school and out of school. 

The difficulty of selecting an inferior teacher brought to light at once one of the 
most specific ‘‘findings”’ of all of our work: the fact that the group making the study 
did not know much about the “inferior” teachers with whom they had been asso- 
ciated. This could be a result of our unwillingness to recognize that our friends are 
inferior in their actual teaching work, but two other explanations seem more prob- 
able: first, this fact could be just another evidence of the inability of these inferior 
teachers, as a group, to make intimate friends, to achieve good social adjustment; 
second, it could be evidence that the respondents had always tended to shy away 
from the inferior teacher; that perhaps we had contributed to the general problem 
by ignoring as a person the teacher who was having difficulties as a teacher. 

The two groups of teachers who were described in these case histories proved to 
be comparable as to range of ages, experience, training, and teaching positions, but 
outstanding differences were noted in health, personal appearance, and social rela- 
tionships. The superior teacher was found to be possessed of unusual vigor and 
energy. The inferior group contained many teachers of low vitality, perhaps over- 
weight and sloppy, or thin and peaked, with a variety of physical difficulties, and 
some with histories of serious illness and poor prognosis. In appearance, both as to 
natural attractiveness, and more especially, as to attention to clothes and make-up, 
the advantage was definitely with the superior teacher. 

An equal percentage of both groups were single women. The superior teachers, 


& FRANCES A. MULLEN, the editor of this new feature, is Past-President of Chicago 
Alumnz Chapter. She has taught at most levels from the grades through teachers 
college, been a psychologist serving both elementary and high schools, and an ele- 
mentary school principal. Since 1949 she has been Director of the Bureau of Mentally 
Handicapped Children. She writes that those activities combined with raising a family 
have kept her fairly well occupied. 
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however, both married and single, almost uniformly appeared to lead a full and 
rich social life, with many hobbies, a wide range of friends, community activities, 
cordial relationships with colleagues, and other evidences of good social adjust- 
ment. The inferior teachers were described as having few outside interests, except 
church, which was mentioned as frequently for this group as for the other. The 
inferior teachers were reported as having few friends, or at most a very few close 
friends, or occasionally one single tight circle of intimates. Most of them got along 
poorly with colleagues, either because they were withdrawn and unapproachable, 
or sharp-tongued and gossip-minded, or toadying to superiors, or garrulous about 
personal problems and difficulties to a point which bored and offended associates. 
A number of lonely women were described as looking for and making definite 
but unsuccessful efforts toward establishing social relationships. 

These findings were discussed in several committee, chapter, and sectional meet- 
ings of Pi Lambda Theta. Opposing views as to the relative importance of heredity 
and environment upon these problems found vigorous expression. To some of the 
discussants, these women were what they were because of inherent personality 
traits, or at least because of conditioning factors so far back in their early experi- 
ences that little could be done for them either at the pre-service or in-service teacher 
training stage. From this point of view, careful personality evaluations should be a 
pre-requisite for entrance to the profession. 

Others advocated the teaching of practical mental hygiene in the college, and 
stress on the importance of personal and social adjustment throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary school period. 

Still others saw the great importance of the first teaching experience, and stressed 
the contribution which fellow teachers, supervisors, and administrators could make 
in helping the new member of the profession to a good adjustment. The young 
teacher needs a friendly welcoming hand and help in adjusting herself to the fac- 
ulty group and to the community, as much as she needs help in specific classroom 
problems. 

Most thoughtful teachers today are aware of the needs of their pupils for affec- 
tion, security, success, and respect, if the personality of the pupil is not to be warped. 
Perhaps many of us are not equally aware of those same needs in the teacher next 
door. 

In the year 1950-51, the committee decided to follow up on these results, and 
to find out what our members and the schools with which they were associated 
were doing which might have a bearing on the mental hygiene problems which we 
had discovered. The replies indicated that almost always efforts were made to be 
friendly to colleagues, but that the inferior teacher was not usually very approach- 
able, and that the teachers did, as a matter of actuality, frequently avoid more 
contact than necessary with the inferior teachers. Relatively few definitely planned 
to include her in their leisure-time activities. They indicated that they did respond 
to her efforts to be friendly, when such were made. A definite socialization program, 
a teacher welcoming committee, and invitations to the teacher to participate in 
organized social activities of the faculty were reported in about half of the schools. 

To help the new teachers, it would seem that it is fairly universal to introduce 
the new teacher to the faculty at teachers’ meetings or at social functions, but in 
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only two-thirds of the situations reported is a definite person designated to act as 
an advisor to a new teacher. 

Concerning the procedures of administrators and supervisors, the replies of 
teachers contrasted rather markedly with the replies of administrators. The prin- 
cipals almost uniformly indicated that progressive supervisory procedures and in- 
service training programs of a constructive nature were carried on. The teachers did 
not by any means universally find these practices in operation. Discrepancies may 
be due to the fact that principals who are Pi Lambda Thetans do a more profes- 
sional job in helping their teachers than do the principals under whom our other 
members are working. But there is also a possibility that the teachers are not aware of 
many of the things which the principals are doing, particularly for the less success- 
ful members of their faculty, and again it may be that principals are sometimes 
over-optimistic about the effectiveness of the steps they are taking, and may even 
believe that some things are happening whose effectiveness is so small that teachers 
discount them entirely. 

School psychologists (available to a considerable proportion of these schools) 
are not being used to any extent in connection with the mental hygiene problems of 
teachers; nor are other counsellors or specialized school personnel, other than the 
immediate principal, available to give help to the individual. Teacher welfare com- 
mittees, whether of the school or of the teachers’ union, appear to have been of very 
little moment in the cases under consideration. 

Conclusions: A guidance program for teachers, taking into account the teacher 
as a person, would appear to be in an embryonic stage in most of the schools with 
which our members are familiar. Our results suggest that teacher recruitment and 
selection procedures should take into account adjustment factors as well as intelli- 
gence and education. Both pre-service and in-service training programs should give 
much more weight than they commonly do to helping teachers make a good social 
adjustment and to live rich, full lives of active participation in community, social, 
and cultural activities. Organizational and personnel procedures should recognize 
that the mental hygiene needs of teachers are as important as those of pupils, and 
demand a specialized professional service. But, most of all, each member of our 
group seemed to take away from our two years of study a greater awareness of our 
individual responsibility for the teacher in the room next door, of the inter- 
dependence of each of us on the respect, esteem, understanding, and affection of our 
colleagues. 


RESEARCH REPORTS WANTED 


Reports of significant research of general interest, particularly when carried on 
by Pi Lambda Thetans, are being sought by the Journal in keeping with our pur- 
pose of stimulating research. The reports will serve to publicize significant findings, 
and to acquaint research workers with projects related to their own interests. 

Reports should be brief, approximately 500 words. Two copies, typewritten and 
double-spaced, should be sent to the Research Editor: Dr. Frances A. Mullen, 
Bureau of Mentally Handicapped Children, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 








Women IN THE NEWS 


Ruth O. McCarn, President of the National Association of Deans of Women 
has keen appointed a member of the advisory committee to assist Mrs. John L. 
Whitehurst, assistant administrator in charge of women’s affairs, Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. Mrs. McCarn will aid in the development of plans for 
women’s participation in civil defense throughout the country. 


Rosalind Tough, Associate Professor of Sociology, Hunter College, and Olive P. 
Lester, Professor of Psychology, University of Buffalo, are the only women to be 
nominated by the 1951 nominating committee of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors for positions on the Council for the two year term of 1952-54. 


Martha M. Eliot is the new chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency. She succeeds Katharine F. Lenroot who filled that position with great dis- 
tinction for many years. 


Cornelia S. Adair has been honored by the Richmond Business and Professional 
Women for her outstanding contributions to the life and culture of Virginia. The 
West Virginia State College Institute has conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Humanities upon Corma A. Mowry in recognition of her outstanding leadership 
in education. Both of these women are past presidents of the National Education 
Association. 


Pearl Buck was elected to the American Academy of Arts and Letters in New 
York late in November; the only woman among the six new members. 


Martha Sharp, Executive Secretary, Mobilization Policy Commission, National 
Security Resources Board, and Col. Katherine Towle, Director of Women, U.S. 
Marine Corps, will address the National Association of Deans of Women at their 
spring meeting in Chicago. They will discuss the implications of mobilization and 
defense for women students. 


Susan B. Riley is the new National President of the American Association of 
University Women. Dr. Riley is Professor of English at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Loleta D. Fyan was elected President of the American Library Association for 
its 75th anniversary year of 1951-52. Since 1941 she has been Librarian of Michi- 


@ JOSEPHINE FUGATE, the new editor of this feature, is a former Vice-President of 
Pi Lambda Theta. She has served on the National Legislative Committee of the 
American Association of University Women, and has been President of the Kansas 
Division and Wichita Branch of that organization. For the last ten years she has 
been a member of the Board of Regents of Wichita Municipal University. Her hus- 
band Justus H. Fugate is a lawyer, and they have three children Brauch, Justus, and 
Jane. 
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gan State Library. As a member of the Michigan State Library Association she was 
active in legislative work which resulted in a law creating a non-partisan State 
Library Board and another which authorized state aid for public libraries. The Asso- 
ciation is devoting its anniversary year to a special program of stimulating nation- 
wide study and inquiry of the theme ‘The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times of 
Crisis.” In connection with the celebration, Mrs. Fyan issued a statement which 
read in part, “The library is recognized as the great service agency of a democracy, 
the unassailable source of information and inspiration to all in an atmosphere of 
intellectual freedom.” 


Mrs. Roy F. Layton was elected National President of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America at their biennial convention in Boston in the fall. During 
the course of the meetings it was reported that membership in the organization had 
reached an all time peak of 1,770,000. Concerning her new post Mrs. Layton re- 
ported that tentative plans call for getting more volunteers to help “cope with the 
ever growing number of girls.”’ ““We also plan to work hard,’’ she said, ‘‘on the 
application of our program to civil defense efforts.” 


Lucy Sommerville Howarth is the new Second Vice-President of the American 
Association of University Women. She is also just completing a six months term 
as chairman of the Assembly of Women’s Organizations for National Security. 
This latter organization was formed in October of 1950 as a “women’s clearing 
house for national defense.’ It now comprises eighteen participating national 
women’s organizations devoted to cooperation in economic stabilization, civilian 
defense, the recruiting campaigns of the women’s military services, and to the 
formulation of independent techniques in counteracting communist propaganda. 
Of it, Mrs. Howarth said, ‘I have come to believe that this group can render a 
definite service in the defense of our country, the preservation of its ideals, and 
the advance of freedom and human dignity.” 


The National Women’s Party, whose chief goal is the passage of an equal rights 
amendment to the United States Constitution, elected Ethel Ernest Murrell its new 
chairman at its last convention. She succeeds Dr. Agnes Wells. The Equal Rights 
amendment was first introduced into Congress in 1923 and has been submitted un- 
successfully to every subsequent congress. It is now supported by thirty-two national 
women’s ‘organizations but is opposed by others. The women in trade unions have 
long been against the amendment on the grounds that it would destroy protective 
labor laws for women workers. 


Colonel Mary Jo Shelly who became the second Director of Women in the Air 
Force when she succeeded Col. Geraldine P. May is an educational administrator 
and specialist in physical training. Col. Shelly is on leave of absence from Benning- 
ton (Vermont) College where she has been assistant to the President since 1938. 


Rachel Carson, author of the best selling non-fiction book ‘The Sea Around Us”’ 
is the Editor-in-chief of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, a division of 
the Department of the Interior with which she has been associated since 1936. 








DEAR PI LAMBDA THETAN: 


It had been my intention to write, this time, about committee plans for the bi- 
ennium. However, it now seems more important to discuss some financial matters. 

The chief source of income of membership organizations is usually the dues 
item. In our organization there are various kinds of dues, according to membership 
classification: chapter voting and chapter field members pay local and national dues; 
members who have’ completed their life membership payments* pay only local 
dues; and national field members pay only national dues. Pi Lambda Theta dues 
are payable on a fiscal year basis (July 1-June 30), which coincides more nearly 
with the academic year than the calendar year. Dues collection (except national 
field dues, which are sent directly to the national office) is a responsibility of the 
chapter treasurers—most of whom do not send out their initial dues notices until 
the Fall. The national portion of the dues is then forwarded to the national office. 

If your dues are not paid by February 1, your name is removed from the Journal 
list and you do not receive another issue until you pay your dues for the next fiscal 
year. In recent years, in January a card has been sent from the national office to all 
persons in the active members’ file whose dues have not yet been receipted—as a 
reminder of the deadline date. Inevitably this means that a certain number of mem- 
bers who have paid their dues receive notices: in some instances dues forwarded 
by the chapter treasurer and reminder cards from the national office ‘‘cross’’ in the 
mails; in some instances the chapter treasurer has failed to include complete in- 
formation, thus delaying the final “processing” of the dues list; and in some 
instances the dues are entered during January but after the “‘cut-off’’ point estab- 
lished for addressing the cards which, because of time pressure, are then mailed 
without rechecking against the file. Because removal from the Journal list is delayed 
until the last possible minute, names of members whose dues come in during Febru- 
ary are actually not removed, and they continue to receive the publication for the 
balance of the volume. 

Not infrequently members send dues for more than the current year and would 
like to have us credit them accordingly, but the auditors have insisted that, since the 
national office operates on a cash (rather than accrual) basis, that could not be done 
and that all such overpayments must be refunded. Obviously, refunding overpay- 
ments adds unnecessarily to the work of the national office. 

Another matter that is time-consuming and expensive to the national office is the 
failure of members to notify us of changes of address. If you change your address 
and want the Journal sent to your new address, please notify us as soon as possible. 
Prompt delivery of the Journal can be assured only if we can give the publisher 
four weeks’ notice. If you have not sent us the change and the Jornal is mailed to 
your former address, the postal service returns the Journal to us (charging return 
postage), with a forwarding address—if you have left one. We then send a ‘‘tracer” 
to that address. If the address is confirmed, we re-direct the Journal there; if 
not, the sleuthing continues through a second and often a third “tracer.” When 


* See Pi Lambda Theta Journal, XXX (Fall, 1951), 97 for statement of policy regarding life 


membership payments approved by the Seventeenth Biennial Council. 
(Continued on page 270) 
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“ProcRaM AND PROJECT NOTES 


Wide acceptance of the Educational Policies Commission’s report Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools offers to Pi Lambda Theta program planning 
groups much vital material for discussion. The report is well written; issues are 
clearly defined and beautifully expressed. The most significant fact is that the report 
gives a positive approach to the nation-wide concern of the breakdown of 
moral fibers by restating moral and spiritual values accepted in American life, 
and by offering suggestions to strengthen those values. A résumé of the report fol- 
lows: 

Beginning with a series of affirmations, that the ‘‘American public school re- 
spects religious beliefs, for religion is an important element in American life” and 
“that moral and spiritual values are a recurrent theme in educational policy,” the 
Commission points out the importance of education in this area as it affects life 
today. 

In the American heritage certain values have been important to the American 
people. Respect for human personality is considered the basic value. Moral res ponsi- 
bility, another value, places management and conduct of self on the individual; 
growth in the latter relates itself to maturation. In a society which believes in the 
strength of the individual, institutions are the servants of men. Common consent, 
a togetherness in understandings and agreements, and devotion to truth, an avail- 
ability to knowledge and opinion are other accepted values. Respect for excellence 
assumes variables in people and expects the individual to achieve to the best of his 
ability, and to recognize and respect that quality in others. Regardless of differences 
in the human personality, moral equality is an inherent right and the fostering of 
brotherhood a responsibility of the individual and the society in which he lives. The 
often acknowledged value, pursuit of happiness, implies that happiness can only 
be attained rightfully when it does not interfere with the happiness of others. And 
lastly, spiritual enrichment, is a spiritual value in which the feelings and spiritual 
experiences of people gives them purposes and directions “which transcend the 
materialistic aspects of life.” 

These values are interdependent; they may and do conflict at times. Judgment 
and the accepted consequences play a vital part in general agreements on accepted 
behaviour. Good character traits evolve as the above values are accepted. 

Implementing moral and spiritual values as aims of the schools is vital, and the 
teaching of values in all school living is a necessity. Teacher initiated, such a pro- 
gram should use all of the school’s resources and school climate must foster good 
human relations. Religious beliefs must be respected; the schools must teach about 
religion. In the program ahead partners are needed; a community and school must 
work together. 

Pi Lambda Theta members can offer no greater service ot the public schools than 
by discussing this challenging report and by continuing to strengthen the beliefs 
expressed. For as partners in the work ahead, we know that the schools have and 
will continue to teach moral and spiritual values. 
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Epsilon Chapter 


The current program of Epsilon Chapter has 
been designed to satisfy the interests of its three 
largest groups—students, college staff members, 
and in-service teachers in the Twin Cities. 

Our first meeting featured “Pi Lambda The- 
tans Abroad’’; a discussion by first-year and stu- 
dent teachers of their current experiences, point- 
ing out pros and cons of the present teacher- 
education program, highlighted the second 
meeting; and the program of a joint dinner 
meeting with Phi Delta Kappa featured a dis- 
cussion on recruitment of teachers. 

The February meeting began an International 
Relations Project. We have noted that a disturb- 
ing number of foreign students enrolled in our 
colleges return to their native lands each year 
with a less sympathetic attitude toward the 
United States than they had before they ar- 
rived, and realize that these are the people who 
will some day become leaders in their respective 
countries. Therefore, Epsilon has decided this 
year to take an active part in promoting inter- 
national understanding and good will by help- 
ing the foreign students at the University of 
Minnesota to understand better what we mean 
by the “American way of life.’’ A series of in- 
formal gatherings where our foreign students 
may become better acquainted with the Ameri- 
can home, family, and hospitality have been 
planned beginning with a coffee hour where 
members may meet these foreign students. 

Another new project is a Recognition Tea, to 
be sponsored jointly by Pi Lambda Theta and 
Eta Sigma Upsilon, Honorary Society for Senior 
Women in Education. The tea will honor junior 
and senior women in education who are out- 
standing in leadership, scholarship, and service 
to the University. 


Theta Chapter 


Theta Chapter at the State Univerity of 
Iowa, this year has planned its program to help 
members become better acquainted with the lo- 
cal community. 


@ EVELYN REED POWELL is the new 


—_ TO COAST 








In October the chapter entertained all women 
who were taking courses in education and allied 
fields at a tea. Founders’ Day meeting was held 
in November with City Manager Peter Roan as 
speaker. Since Iowa City had just adopted the 
City Manager Form of government, members 
were eager to hear of future plans for the city 
and were able to ask questions and discuss 
these plans with Mr. Roan. 

Nine new members were initiated in Janu- 
ary. Following the initiation ceremony a dinner 
featured a representative of a local department 
store. 

In February, Theta Chapter had a joint din- 
ner with Phi Delta Kappa. Dean Emeritus Teet- 
ers of the Pharmacology Department, a former 
mayor of Iowa City, was the speaker. 

The March meeting will be centered about the 
visit of one of our national officers. 

In April a coffee hour is scheduled and in 
May an initiation service, installation of officers, 
and dinner will be held. 

As a service project Theta Chapter is helping 
with “highly desirable extras’ for Perkins 
School, a school for children confined to the 
State University Hospital. Plans are also being 
made to sponsor some orientation work for the 
Future Teachers Club on the Iowa Campus. 


Nu Chapter 


The year 1951 brought Nu Chapter at Ohio 
State University some fine activities and meet- 
ings. 

The year was started with the Education In- 
terfraternal Banquet held in February. March 
brought initiation and also the welcome visit 
of our National Treasurer, Dr. Dorothy Veon. 
In May, the “Annual Recognition Dinner,” hon- 
oring outstanding freshman women in educa- 
tion, was held. Summer the mid-year initiation 
took place. 

The October meeting was devoted to planning 
the year’s program. November yielded the 
Founders’ Day Banquet, with the Central Ohio 
Alumne Chapter in charge. 


editor of this feature. Many Pi Lambda 


Thetans first became acquainted with her when she served as chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the biennial council held in Portland in 1948. Mrs. 
Powell has been president of the Portland Alumnz Chapter, has served on the 
national public relations committee, and is a past-president of the Portland unit of 
the International Council of Exceptional Children. She is a remedial reading teacher 
in the Portland schools. Working in her garden, and making a home for her husband 
and son are her chief hobbies. 
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The February meeting was a dinner with Dr. 
Roger Bosworth, of Ohio State University, as 
speaker. 

The Interfraternal banquet of this past Feb- 
ruary was held with Dr. Bess Goodykoontz as 
speaker. Nu was in charge of tickets and pub- 
licity. 

Sigma Chapter 


Sigma Chapter’s traditional Christmas break- 
fast in December was a highlight of our current 
program at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Wendell L. Miller, D.D., who has been the 
minister at University Church on the campus for 
sixteen years, and who spent the past two sum- 
mers in Europe, spoke on “Behind the News- 
paper Curtain in Europe.” 

The fall membership teas were held in Oc- 
tober at the new Y.W.C.A., and the S.C. cam- 
pus. More than one hundred prospective mem- 
bers attended the event. 

In November, Sigma was one of the sponsor- 
ing groups for the successful Education Alumni 
Association dinner. Dr. Frank C. Baxter, Profes- 
sor of English, gave an inspiring talk on “The 
Teacher, His Ethnology and Psychopathology.” 

Thirty-one candidates were initiated in our 
meeting in January. Mrs. Edwardia White, new 
counsellor of women, was the speaker. 

Sigma Chapter is looking forward to a visit 
from Dr. Grace Wilson, National Vice-Presi- 
dent, in March, and from Dr. Beulah Tatum, in 
May. 


Alpha Iota 


Alpha Jotans are already hard at work on 
plans for the annual Claremont Reading Con- 
ference. President Jeanne Dauth has appointed 
Edna May Soper to serve as general chairman of 
the five-day conference to be held on the Scripps 
College campus during the week of July 21. 
In addition to the usual sessions and speakers, 
this year’s conference will feature workshops in 
reading. Bettie Pellett is arranging to have a 
staff of outstanding leaders for the workshops. 
The general theme for the Conference, and for 
our monthly meetings, is “Reading: the Key to 
Discovery of Oneself, Others, and the World 
About Us.” 


Northern Ohio Alumnz Chapter 


Two noteworthy contributions have been made 
this year by the Northern Ohio Alumnz Chap- 
ter of Cleveland, Ohio. At Christmas time the 
chapter had a guest day at the Institute of Music 
of Cleveland and gave a liberal contribution to 
the scholarship fund which helps promising mu- 
sicians. The students gave an excellent program 
and a tea followed at which the members had 
an opportunity to meet the students. The chap- 
ter also sent a large Christmas box to Pine 
Mountain Settlement School in Kentucky. This 
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was a result of a most inspiring explanation 
of the school by one of its staff earlier in the 
fall. The alumne also plan some financial help 
for them before the year ends. 

Five new members were greeted at the last 
meeting at which Miss Mary Dolliver, Dean of 
Oberlin College, gave an inspiring talk on her 
experiences with the Red Cross in Iceland, Italy, 
Germany and other countries for many years. 


Pasadena Alumnz Chapter 

The chief activity ofthe Pasadena Alumne 
Chapter this year is to encourage young women 
in the neighborhood who indicate an interest in 
teaching. At the January meeting, the chapter 
entertained young women of the Future Teachers 
of America from Muir College. The young wom- 
en were delighted to be there and gave the alum- 
nz a stimulating program. The March meeting 
entertained women from Pasadena City College 
as guests, with an outstanding woman civic 
leader as speaker. 


Portland Alumnz Chapter 


The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation has awarded to our 
member, Dorothea Lensch, the Association's 
Honor Award for recognition of outstanding 
service to the profession. Dorothea is Recrea- 
tional Director of the Bureau of Parks for Port- 
land, Oregon, and was sent to Germany for four 
months as Recreational Specialist for the U-S. 
State Department. She is Chairman of the Public 
Affairs Committee of the alumnz chapter. 

Mrs. Madeline Dutton, head teacher of the 
Hosford School for the Deaf in Portland has re- 
turned from a year’s study in the field of deaf 
and hard of hearing. Patricia Green, Assistant 
Supervisor of radio station, KBPS, Portland pub- 
lic schools, spent a year at New York Univer- 
sity working on her doctorate in the field of com- 
munication. Alice Molenkamp and Lucille Hill, 
principals in the public schools, also took leaves 
for work on doctorates. 

“Creative teaching as a challenge” is the theme 
for the year. In October, Edna Hollenbeck re- 
ported on news from the Biennial Council, and 
other members reported on highlights of summer 
travel. 

The Founders’ Day luncheon was featured by 
reminiscences of Ulala Budnick and Elsie Den- 
nis, charter members of the Portland Alumne 
Chapter twenty-five years ago. The joint dinner 
meeting with Phi Delta Kappa and Delta Kappa 
Gamma featured Richard Neuberger, writer and 
state representative, who spoke on “An Edu- 
cator’s Responibility in Education.” 

In January, Alice Jewel, an exchange teacher 
to Wales, spoke on “A Year to Remember.” 
Dr. Langston, Director of Special Education, dis- 
cussed “A Rainbow in Child Services’ at the 
February meeting. A breakfast for women in 
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education was sponsored by Pi Lambda Theta 
during the Oregon Education Association meet- 
ing in April. 

The Northwest Regional meeting will be held 
in Portland in April with the topic, ‘The Pi 
Lambda Theta Opportunity in Public Affairs.” 
Taking part in the panel discussion will be rep- 
resentatives of Pi, Spokane Alumnz, Zeta, Seattle 
Alumnz, Kappa, Eugene Alumnz and Portland 
Alumne. Speakers will be Thelma Chisholm, 
B. G. Fedde, and Dr. Arthur Cram. 

Dr. Louis Kaplan from Oregon College of 
Education will address the May session on the 
subject, “Facing Forces Destructive to Educa- 
tion.” 


St. Louis Alumnz Chapter 


One of the features of this year’s program for 
the St. Louis Alumnz Chapter will be a Re- 
cruitment for Teaching tea in April, to be given 
jointly with Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and Delta Kappa Gamma. Dr. Elizabeth Lloy is 
Chairman of the Recruitment Committee. 

The Founders’ Day banquet at the Branscome 
Hotel featured a talk by Dr. Li of the St. Louis 
University faculty. At the Christmas party each 
member brought gifts for schools overseas. Mrs. 
Margaret Dagen was speaker at the January 
meeting. Her topic was “Can We Achieve Better 
Human Relations through Education?” 

A dinner in honor of visiting Pi Lambda The- 
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tans attending the regional conference of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
at St. Louis, was the high light of the February 
activities. 

The subjects for spring meetings will continue 
to center around “Human Relations.” 


Toledo Alumnz 

In November several members of our group 
drove to Ann Arbor and met with Xi Chapter 
to report on biennial. You may remember that 
their delegate didn’t arrive. 

Our December meeting was in charge of the 
Project Committee. One of our members who is 
herself blind reported on her work for the State, 
visiting the homes of blind persons teaching 
them Braille and handicrafts. Contributions were 
made to cover subscriptions to Reader's Digest 
in Braille for two of her students. 

Two members—Miss Olive McHugh and Miss 
Helen Holt, were delegates to the National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, which met in New York 
from January 27-31. It was a real thrill and most 
worthwhile experience to be part of it. 

The week-end of April 5, the Regional Con- 
ference will be held at Pottawattomi Inn, Paka- 
gon State Park, Angola, Indiana. We are the 
hostess chapter, but each group will contribute 
to the program. Dr. Alice Crossley will be with 
us for our meeting. Plans are still in process at 
this date. 


en 
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three hundred journals are returned to us after a mailing, the aggregate cost— 
in return postage, address-checking, re-mailing, and labor—is considerable. More 
important, whatever portion cannot be located is the number of members lost to 


the association. 








Since the last issue of the Journal went to press, two members of the National 
Board have visited chapters: Mrs. Galeta Kaar was the speaker at the Founders’ 
Day dinner at Fort Wayne Alumnz Chapter and Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith has 
visited Rho, Alpha Epsilon, and Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapters. An- 
other National Board member, Dr. B. Alice Crossley, was married at Christmas- 
time to Dr. James F. Baker of Boston University. Miss Ethel V. Wooden, former 
Board member and present chairman of the Loan Fund Committee, visited Xi 
Chapter. Pi Lambda Theta was represented at an inauguration and two national 
meetings: at the inauguration of Dr. Richard A. Haverhill as president of the 
University of Arizona by Mrs. James W. Clarson, Jr.; at the Advisory Council 
on Participation of National Organizations of the National Midcentury Committee 
for Children and Youth, Inc. in New York City by Mrs. Dorothy Smith Doty; 
and at the United States National Commission for UNESCO at Hunter College 
by Dr. Bernice Baxter and Mrs. Doty, both of the Public Affairs Committee. 

So, you see, we have been busy. 


Cordially, 


Beulah Benton Tatum 
President 
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